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SCRIBNER’S SPECIAL OFFER TO 


PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 


who read The Youth’s Companion and who will be glad to be reminded of the wonderful 
progress of their own country during the past 25 years. The story of events which have 
occurred during the lifetime of the present generation is history which possesses the 
deepest significance to the reader of to-day. 





These years have been unparalleled in 
the history of the world for material pro- 
gress and national development. 


No series of articles, therefore, in any 
periodical will be likely to attract as much 
attention as 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
LAST QUARTER- 
CENTURY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


which will be an important feature in 


Scribner’s 
Magazine 


For 1895. 





President E. Benj. Andrews, of Brown 
University, who has been secured for this 
important work, unites the closest study of 
His narrative will be unusually 


“THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANT.” 
x One of three Frontispieces of the Christmas Scribner. 


{ American History with the broad grasp of a man of affairs. 


> bright,picturesque and interesting. The illustrations will be superb, and many other attractive 
© features will be found in Scribner’s Magazine Announcements for 1895, sent gratis on request. 


We Do not fail to take Scribner’s for 1895. 


A GREAT COMBINATION: — 


Scribner’s Magazine, *3.| Both $4. 
s Youth’s Companion, fer. . 


See our Announcement, Page 520, Premium List. 
Remit by Check, Money Order or Express Order to 


nen one § sri - be on The Vouth’s Companion, Boston. 
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IT IS OUR AIM TO HAVE 


Barbour’s 


IRISH FLAX 


Threads 


Used in every Companion Family. 





information about 


can secure the latest 
Lace-Making, Embroidery and Needlework 
by sending 10 cents in stamps for Barbour’s Prize Needlework 


Series, No. 3, just published. 110 pages, profusely illustrated with 
sketches of work and full of practical suggestions. 
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by making Lacework, Nee- 


HRarn. . dlework 


: VERY LADY : 


and Embroidery 


Mone Patterns for use in our next ‘—S= 
y Prize Series Book. This must, See 
at Home however, represent original 


and high grade work. For 
further information send for Prize Series No. 
3 as directed above. 
A limited number of Prize Needlework 
Series 1 and 2 are still to be had. Price 
10 cents each. 


Barbour’s Ulster Rope Linen Floss now made in 60 shades. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Boston. Chicago. 


That all your 
Linen Thread 
carries this Trade - Mark. 














Ask your dealer for it. 
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What piano most fully meets 
the exacting requirements of con- 
stant use in the best concerts 
and in the drawing-rooms of 
cultured homes and they will 
tell you that none surpasses 


the “Chickering.” 


HOE NOS 


Experienced musicians and the most 





skilled workmen have combined their 
efforts for more than Seventy Years 
to attain that perfection which has won 
for the American Piano a reputation 
unexcelled by any other in the World. 


Every Piano Guaranteed Five Years. 
Write Us Before Buying. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Founded 1823. 
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The California 
Mid-Winter Fair 


was no exception to the rule: 


Chocolat-Mcnicr 


there received the 


Highest Award: 


. GOLD MEDAL— DIPLOMA OF HONOR. 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 
CHOCOLATMENIER 








ON 


A COLD MORNING 
A GOOD HOT CUP OF 


Chocolat=-Menier 


(The best and cheapest Vanilla Chocolate.) 








Nothing so Reviving. 


Prepare as follows: Take one of the six sticks (in each 
half-pound package), break it into small pieces and dissolve 
in three tablespoonfuls of water, over a brisk fire; stir until 
completely dissolved, then add sufficient milk for two cups and 
boil for about five minutes. Water may be used in place of milk. 





Ask Your Grocer for 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER. 


Annual Sales Exceed 


33 MILLION POUNDS. 


If he hasn’t it on sale, 
send his name and your 
address to MENIER, 
American Branch, No. 86 
West Broadway, N. Y. 
City, or 59 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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By Annie J. Holland. 


It was by no means the first time Ruth Cutting 
had passed furtively through the orchard between 
Mrs. Grant’s house and her father’s of an evening. 
But it seemed a little more lonely than usual, and 
a little darker, possibly because she was feeling 
unusually sad and somewhat anxious. 

She went around to the back of her father’s house, 
and stopped before one of the kitchen windows. She placed 
on the ground the basket she was carrying, and stood, with one 
hand on the window-ledge, listening to the wind sighing through 
the grove beyond the garden, and to the rustling of the dead, dry 
leaves. She sighed a little, too. 

“Oh, dear,”’ she said. ‘Oh, dear!’’ 

Then she opened the window and put the basket through it 
upon the kitchen floor and listened. 

‘‘Father’s asleep,” she murmured. 

Mr. Cutting was rather vigorously exemplifying this condition, 
from the bedroom. Ruth was skeptical as to the soundness of 
these slumbers, but it suited her to keep to the pretence of 
believing him asleep; so she climbed cautiously into the room and 





carefully closed the window. The only light in the kitchen was | 


the ruddy glow of the fire, through the chinks of the cooking- 
stove; but a lamp, with matches beside it, stood on the table. 

“Twenty minutes to eight,’’ said Ruth, glancing at the clock. 
‘‘Earlier than usual. I was afraid he wouldn’t have gone to 
bed. I suppose he thought there would be extra work to-night. 
Poor father! It makes it harder—thinking and hearing about 
Thanksgiving.” 

She took from the basket and placed on the kitchen table a 
turkey, celery, cranberries, oranges, nuts and raisins. She stood 
some minutes looking at them and thinking of last Thanksgiving. 
It seemed to her to belong to a past age and the present unhappy 
condition of family affairs to have lasted for years and years. 

Suddenly she turned, went to the bedroom door, put her hand 
upon the latch, stood irresolute for a moment, then withdrew her 
hand quickly and put it behind her. 

‘No, I won’t!”’ she said to herself, silently, with a defiant, 
backward shake of her head, and a sudden tightening about her 
determined mouth. “I said I wouldn’t—and I won't. I'll come 
in, as I have been coming—and do what I can for him. That’s as 
far as I'll go.”’ 

Then she went to the kitchen, carefully closing the doors 
between her and the bedroom. She was very brisk and busy 
after that. She prepared the turkey, and then made a chicken-pie. 


| obstinacy ! 


Soon the kitchen was full of savory odors. The cranberries 
cooked with explosive energy upon the stove. 
pie, a plum-pudding and a loaf of cake. 

It was long past midnight when she climbed out of the window 
to return to Mrs. Grant’s. As the window closed, the bedroom 
door opened, and Amos Cutting hurried out at the front door. 

The moon had risen, and the earth was silvery-white, with deep, 
black shadows. Only Ruth’s quick footsteps on the frozen 
ground broke the stillness. 

She did not see her father in the shade of the pear-tree; but he 
stood there and watched her till the light at Mrs. Grant's, which 
always awaited her return, streamed out through the open door. 
For an instant Ruth’s figure was defined in the radiance; and the 
door was shut. 

He had watched her thus many nights. 
or stormy he followed at a distance. 

Amos Cutting sat long that night beside the kitchen stove in a fit 
of deep abstraction. 


She made a mince- 


When it was very dark 


Finally he roused himself. 

‘“Strange,”’ he said, bending forward with a hand on either 
knee, and shaking his head at the warmth-giving stove. ‘Such 
I wouldn’t have believed I could have had a child 
with such a spirit. And she’s such a slender slip of a girl. Quiet, 
too! Looks more like her mother every year. But she was 
pliable. As for Ruth * a gloomy shake of his head finished the 
sentence. 

Then he fell into another reverie, and came out of it with a 
short laugh. 

‘“*¢When you want me to come home you can ask me,’ said she, 
‘and I'll never enter your doors again till you do!’ ‘Then you’ll 
wait till doomsday to 
enter,’ said I, and I 
banged the door for 
emphasis.” 

He recalled the scene 
vividly; and with a 
certain 
the display of ‘spirit’ 


enjoyment of 


the occasion had called 
forth. 

“Just a year now,” 
he mused, growing 
suddenly dejected. “It 
was Thanksgiving af- 
ternoon. <A _ pleasant 
outiook here for to- 
morrow, I must say. 
Thanksgiving ? Bah! 
It’s a mockery.” 

Presently he went to 
His tall, 
angular, slightly-stoop- 
ing figure was framed 
by the dark casement, 
as he stood there drum- 
ming thoughtfully on 
the sill, with the moon- 
light touching his gray 
hair and lighting up his 
rugged features. 

“T wonder how much 
thinking it took to de- 
vise this plan. I suppose 
my getting seedy touched 
her family pride, and set 
her scheming. Maybe, 
too, she was afraid I 
wasn't comfortable, and 
wanted to see to things. 
The first time she came 
in was about the middle 
of January. I was away. 
She had been gone from 
the house six weeks and 
more. It was a surprise! The night was dark as pitch, and 
cold. Left the window wide open, so I should understand she did 
not come in at the door.” 

He laughed a little, stopped drumming and crossed his hands 
behind him. 

“It’s growing harder every day for Ruth to speak to me,” he 
said, knitting his heavy brows. ‘‘We’re getting used to passing 
with downcast eyes; and pretending to be blind to each other's 
presence if we meet in the post-office or the store. It was a tug at 
first, and embarrassing. We get through it now almost as coolly 
as though we were strangers.’ He whistled thoughtfully. 

“It isn’t to be expected,”’ he exclaimed, appealing to the trees, 
whose twigs and branches showed in dark tracery against the 
moonlit sky, “it isn’t to be expected that I'm going to coax her 
back. The quarrel—bah! I like her 
spirit—properly directed. But it must not be opposed to me. No! 
Never! Seven or seventeen—it’s all the same.” 

He looked in at the pantry shelves with a sigh. 

“She's a good girl,’ and there were regretful tones in his 
voice, for he missed her sadly, “and smart. I am proud of her. 
But she is obstinate; nobody can deny that Ruth is obstinate, 
and I'll never ask her to come back. No—never.”’ 

With this reiteration the man betook himself to his bedroom 
again—and to bed. 


the window. 


She knows she can come! 
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In the early days of the estrangement, friends | 
had attempted to bring about a reconciliation | 
between the father and daughter. Old Mrs. 
Grant, with whom Ruth had taken refuge, felt it | 
incumbent upon her to set forth the beauty of | 
filial obedience. This she did with great delicacy. | 

Ruth listened, her pretty, quiet face down-bent | 
upon the hearth-rug. When the speech was | 
ended she waited till sufficient time had elapsed to | 
rob an irrelevant remark of seeming rudeness, | 
and then said, but without looking up: 

‘“‘Wouldn’t you like me to braid you a new 
mat, aunty? I should love to do it for you.” 

The wrinkled old lips pursed themselves, as if 
Mrs. Grant had it in mind to whistle. She looked | 
searchingly at Ruth over her spectacles, and 
shook her head. | 

‘*Yes, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘if you like to. I have 
been thinking of making one myself.”’ | 

She never referred to the matter after that. 

‘They are as like as two peas,”’ she said to Joe 
Sparrow, the village grocer, when he came in one 
day a week or two later. Joe had had his bad 
time with Amos Cutting, and had dropped in for 
sympathy. 

‘What's it all about?’’ he asked, looking up 
from between his shoulders. He was slouching 
forward, with his elbows on his knees. 

“Something about the parlor carpet —’’ 

“That's it! Something about the parlor carpet. 
And it’s my opinion neither of ’em could tell 
what.”’ 

“Ruth wanted a new one, and her father —”’ 

“Didn’t! And—and—that’s the whole of it,”’ | 
growled Joe, glaring at the mild old lady, as if he | 
defied her to contradict him. } 

Joe Sparrow bristled, metaphorically speaking, 
like a porcupine. His opinions were given at all 
times, whether asked for or not. He had a 
beardless, sallow face, and no hair to speak of—a 
deficiency he tried to supply by wearing the largest 
possible wig. He shook it savagely now. 

‘It's a pity,” sighed Mrs. Grant. 

“Pity! It’s a burning shame!’ said Joe, 
bringing out the words in little snaps. ‘I’ve | 
known Amos Cutting forty odd years,’’ he added | 
slowly, ‘‘and my opinion on this point aint | 
changed since we pitched quoits—his pigheaded- 
ness would furnish a town. No use talking to 
him. As well reason with the stone wall out | 
there. Humph! Well, I’ve said my say—and | 
that’s the end of it. Agreeable—being told your | 
advice’ll be asked for when it’s wanted. Very!” | 

He scowled furiously, but there was a sudden | 
twinkle in his gray-blue eyes as he said this. 

“They’re going to fight it out and see who'll | 
hold out the longest, eh? Interesting! What 
do they care about the cause of the quarrel ? 
Nothing. It’s just a question now which shall 
give in. Do I think either of ’em ever will? 
No—unless they’re got around some way. It'd 
be a pious thing if they was got around!” 

After saying ‘‘Good-by”’ and closing the door, 
Joe poked his head in again, and said: 

‘“‘Whatever move is made—and I won't deny 
to you one will be—it must be s-l-y/ Nothing | 
out and out for such obstinate people. Why? | 
Because neither will budge an inch first.’’ 

After that morning Joe Sparrow was frequently 
discovered lounging over his counter, and later, 
during the spring and summer, over his grave- | 
yard paling, in profound and unusual cogitation. 

} 














The sun was shining brightly in at Ruth's | 
window when she awoke on this Thanksgiving | 
morning. For a minute she felt bright and 
cheerful, too. Then as full consciousness returned, 
the dull weight to which she was now accustomed 
settled heavily upon her heart. 

Perhaps, because it was Thanksgiving, the 
sense of loneliness and unhappiness oppressed her 
more than ever. Her lips quivered as she stood 
at the glass brushing out her hair; and the 
reflection grew unsteady and blurred to her 
vision. But she dashed the tears away, and ran 
down-stairs humming a tune. 

“Here, Ruth,” said Mrs. Grant, coming into 
the sitting-room, “is a note for you. It was 
tucked under the door.’’ 

A sudden, wild hope made Ruth’s head swim; 
but she took the note quietly enough. The hand- 
writing in the address was new to her. 

‘Well, I never!’ she exclaimed, under her 
breath, as she opened the note. It was in verse, 
and ran thus: 

If a paper you should see 
In the window by the tree, 
Its meaning, Ruth, is plain, 


Come to your home again. 
N. B. Look in the parlor window by the pear-tree. 


It was a question with Ruth whether to laugh 
at the uncouth rhyme or to cry over the sudden, 
pathetic picture of her father at his laborious task | 
in writing it, as she supposed. Why he had | 
disguised his writing was a mystery to her, since 
she was sure to know it was his work, anyway. 

She kissed the little paper with sudden passion. | 

Though she was tremulously happy and | 
impatient, with a wild longing to be at home, a | 
feeling of hesitation came over her in the orchard, | 





which made her leave the path and make a wide | busy click of the old lady’s needles, and the tick | that in your head,’’ she said. 


circuit through the grove. She looked at the little | 
house greedily across the garden. 

Her father’s face appeared cautiously at one of | 
the windows. But she saw him. She did not 
look that way again. 

In time she got around to the front of the | 
house. Her heart thumped wildly, and she had | 
a suffocating sensation in her throat. What if | 
there should be no paper in the window! But 
there was. Strange! Exactly like the one in 


|}and wondering. 


THE YOUTHS 





her pocket, but with no address. Ruth turned 
abruptly and went in at the door. Her father sat 
warming his hands by the stove. 

“Cold, isn’t it?’ said Ruth, shivering a little 
as she closed the door. 

**Yes,"’ he answered, glancing over his shoulder 
at the bright blue sky; “but clear. Fine} 
weather !”’ | 

Ruth came and stood opposite him. ‘1 wonder | 
if we shall have snow soon ?”’ she said. 

“Tiptop sleighing on Thanksgiving the year 
you was born,”’ he observed, looking happy over 
the reminiscence. 

“Did I have a sleigh-ride ?”’ laughed Ruth. 

‘That was all. She took off her coat and hat 
and hung them on the old hook, and touched up 
her little curls. It was like the awakening from 
a bad dream, and finding that that which has 
tortured has no meaning—unless, indeed, to make | 
the reality more dear. 

Ruth put on the checked apron she 
away on the night before, little dreaming she 
should don it so soon, and under such glad 
circumstances. 

A pungent odor from the bubbling, hissing | 
vegetables pervaded the room. The turkey was | 
roasting in the oven. The steam rushed out at | 
Ruth as she opened the stove door and looked in. | 

‘‘Beautiful!"’ she said; ‘‘such a lovely brown.” 

She got a fork and prodded the vegetables 
knowingly. ‘I must hurry with the table,’”’ she | 
said, with a pretty, important air; “everything | 
will be done to a turn in twenty minutes.” | 





had folded | 


| 





COMPANION. 











NOVEMBER 2), 1804, 








and surely an unmistakable tremor about his, There was a sorrowful curve to the childish 


lips. 


mouth, and the big brown eyes were full of tears 


Ruth was so deeply moved that her tears | as she raised them obediently to her aunt’s face. 


started. At that her father seemed overcome; he | 


| hastily leaned his head forward and put his _ 


hand over his eyes. 
Ruth rose, went to him, knelt, laid one hand | 


“Haven't I taken good care of you these two 
ears ?”” 

“Yes’m.” 

‘“‘Haven’t you always had good whole clothes 


gently on his shoulder, and with the other stroked | and plenty to eat?” 


his gray hair. 

‘‘Father,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I’m so glad to be 
back again with you, I want to tell you! Oh, 1) 
have arisen and come unto my father, and been | 
forgiven—and I'll never forget how lovingly you 
forgave me this Thanksgiving day.’ She could | 
not speak more. 

Amos Cutting clasped her hand, rose, genily 
drew his daughter into the adjoining room, closed | 
the door and gazed into her eyes. Now the slow | 
tears were in his own. 

“It'd be a poor Thanksgiving with you and | 
me parted, Ruth,” he said, trying to see her | 





| steadily and speaking huskily; ‘but now it’s the 


blessedest Thanksgiving day of all my life. 
Ruth, Ruth, my soul was lifted up to see you 
come in! Oh, but I was hard to you—so long— 
it’s you who have to forgive.” 

Then Ruth put her arms around his neck, and 
there were no more words between them then, 
but Mrs. Grant waited in the other room for what 
seemed a long time. 

When Amos and Ruth came out again into the | 
firelight, their faces were so strangely transfigured 
that Mrs. Grant thought of heavenly looks she | 


Hester Ann looked down at the queer, old- 
fashioned green dress, that reached below her 
shoe-tops. ‘*Yes’m,”’ she repeated. 

“Then I'd like to know what call you have to 
be teasing for anything more! We'll have our 
regular boiled dinner next Thursday, just as 
usual; and mind, I don’t want to hear another 
word of this nonsense. Now you can go and 
sweep off the front steps and the walk.” 

Hester Ann went to the shed for the old broom, 
and then out to the front walk. She shivered in 
the chilling wind as she worked. The whole 
world seemed very cold and desolate. 

Suddenly she discovered a tiny blue violet 
under the fence. With a little cry she dropped 
her broom, and stooping down, picked it tenderly ; 
it seemed like a bit of spring set in the bleak 
November day. She could not keep such beauty 
and gladness to herself. She hurried round to 
the kitchen door. 


‘See, Aunt Miriam,’’ she cried. “See what 


| I’ve found !’’ 


There was a soft color in her cheeks, her eyes 
were shining like stars, and her voice sounded 
like some springtime bird. Aunt Miriam stared 


She slipped into the parlor, took the paper from | had seen pictured; and she said softly to herself: | in amazement. 


the window and put it in her pocket. 

“I wish we could ask Mrs. Grant to dinner,” 
she said, coming back to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Grant was sent for, and came, pleased 
As they were sitting down to 
dinner the door opened, by degrees, to the width 
of Joe Sparrow’s face. | 

‘*How is it ?”’ he growled through this aperture ; | 
‘dinner served here ?”’ 

‘Come in! come in!’’ cried Amos, with unusual 
warmth. ‘‘You’ve had Thanksgiving dinners 
with me, Joe, for twenty years. Hope you don’t 
need an invitation!” 

“Didn't get it, anyhow. Thought I'd look in 
all the same and see—how things were progress- 
ing.”’ 

Here he winked slowly at Mrs. Grant, to that 
quiet lady’s great bewilderment. 

The dinner was a great success. Amos Cutting 
seemed very happy. As for Joe, he appeared in 
danger of explosion. His frequent chuckles in- 
terfered with the progress of his dinner. He 
drank two cups of coffee, and grew excited. 

“Talk about work!" he said, with a sudden 
burst. ‘I thought the grocery business was hard 
enough; but that’s play, I tell you, to writin’ 
poetry. It strains a man, body and soul. Hah!”’ 

Amos Cutting smiled, and eyed Joe shrewdly. 
Ruth was too much engrossed with her duties as 
hostess, to give critical heed to what was said. So 
she answered, as Joe looked at her, and she felt 
it necessary to say something, that she supposed 
80. 

It was late in the afternoon. The sun was 
setting, and its ruddy light flooded the parlor. 
It brought into prominence an ancient darn in the 
carpet. 

“We must have a new carpet,’ Amos Cutting 
said to Ruth. 

She glanced over the familiar room—dearer to 
her than of yore. ‘Do you think so?” she said, 
almost regretfully. ‘I believe I should be sorry 
to see this one go—I have known it so long.” 

“Never refuse anything, Ruth,’ said Joe 
Sparrow, solemnly, getting stiffly out of his chair. 
“That's my motto. Dinners particularly. I 
suppose it’s time for a young bachelor like me to 
be making tracks, hey? Early hours—that's 
another excellent motto, Ruth—with light work. 
No poetry, remember, if you expect to sleep ?”’ 

“I’m convinced,’ he said, thrusting his head 
into the room, after they thought him on his | 
homeward way, “that nothing but poetry could 
have done it, though!” 

A wondering look swept over Ruth’s face. | 
Why was Joe harping about poetry all the time? | 
She glaneed at her father, but he was seriously | 
contemplating the carpet. Presently she sat 
down at the table, and furtively opened that 
second paper, which she had taken from the | 
parlor window. The color came and went in ber | 
cheeks, as she read: | 

This little note is left to say | 
I'd like to come Thanksgiving day. 


If it’s your wish, why, then I pray 
Just stick me in the window. 


N. B. The parlor window by the pear-tree. 


| 
| 





Ruth choked, seeing through Joe’s strategy. | 
Her father knew nothing of the poetic invitation | 
to her! She grew very serious, though she was 
too happy over the result of the ruse—and knew | 
her father was—to be disturbed because she had | 
been deceived. She wondered if Mrs. Grant 
knew about it—if her father understood. | 

It was very quiet in the room. She heard the | 
of the kitchen clock. She drew her under lip | 
plaiting and unplaiting a fold of her dress. Her | 
heart so yearned to her father that her fingers | 
trembled. } 

At last she ventured to look up. Mrs. Grant | 
was knitting thoughtfully, with the firelight 
flickering over her placid features. And Ruth’s 
father? He was affectionately regarding her. 
Yes, there was overflowing tenderness in his eyes, 





“Why, it’s beyond everything! Them two | 
flints! Now their hearts is warmed to each other | 
to stay. And what I say is, just bless them that 
put them poems into Joe Sparrow’s head!” | 
ANNIE J. HOLLAND. | 


——__+___<+@e- - —— 
HESTER ANN’S THANKFULNESS. 


A “Thankful List,’’ and what it taught Auat Miriam. 





Hester Ann stood by the kitchen table, paring | 
potatoes. Her smooth, brown hair was parted in | 
the middle and braided in two short pigtails, | 
each tied with narrow black ribbon. Hester Ann | 





“There! 


So much done.” 


wished Aunt Miriam would let her wear her hair 
in one pigtail—she said she “did not like two 
sticking out over her shoulders.” 

There were a great many things in her life that 
Hester Ann did not like; but she accepted them 
all with a cheerful seriousness that had something 
almost pathetic in it, had there been any one to 
notice it; but there was no one. 

Aunt Miriam Evans was making an apple-pie 
for the Sunday dinner; she worked rapidly and 
neatly. No dough clung to the sides of her dish; 
scarcely any flour had to be brushed from the 
board when she had finished. 

“There! So much done,” she said, slamming 
the oven door. ‘‘Hester Ann, haven’t you finished 
those potatoes yet? I never saw such a slow 
child! And look at all you’ve wasted by your 
careless paring! Give me the knife!”’ 

Hester Ann meekly surrendered the knife, and 
stood watching her aunt as the thin, brown 
parings slipped through the quick fingers. She 
wished Aunt» Miriam didn’t work so fast—it 
seemed as if it would be easier to speak to her if | 
she did not, and there was something she wanted | 
so much. 

“Aunt Miriam,” she said, shyly. 

“*Well ?” 

“Are we going to have any Thanksgiving ?”’ 

The last potato dropped into the pan of cold 
water with a splash, as Aunt Miriam turned her 
handsome gray eyes on her niece. 

“T’d like to know what put such nonsense as 
“As if I didn’t 
have enough to do taking care of a great, growing 





| repeatedly in and out between her teeth, and kept | girl like you, without getting up any fancy 


dinners! Perhaps you'd like turkey and mince- 
pie ?’’ she added, sarcastically. 

‘“*Yes’m, I would!”’ 

Aunt Miriam almost gasped at Hester Ann’s 
audacity. She sat down in one of the wooden 


chairs and looked severely at the child. 
‘Hester Ann, look here!"’ she said. | 
humbly. | 


**Yes’m,”’ answered Hester Ann, 


| way, but they could not understand her. 


“For the land sakes! All that fuss over one 
violet !”’ 

“But in November, Aunt Miriam,”’ she per- 
sisted, a little of the brightness dying out of face 
and voice. 

‘‘Well, what of it? 


I don’t suppose it’s any 


more than a violet, if it is November! Did you 
bring in your broom ?” 

“Oh, I forgot—I'll bring it right in. But I can 
keep the violet, can’t I?” 

Her aunt turned upon her desperately. ‘Hester 


Ann Evans! What dolI care what you do with 
it, if you’ll only stop your questions? Go and 
put away the broom, and then take your mending ; 
and don't let me hear any more from you until 
dinner-time.”’ 

Hester Ann hung 
the broom in its place 
in the shed, and went 
up-stairs to her room. 
She lifted reverently a 
brown-covered Bible 
that lay on the stand ; 
it had belonged to her 
mother, and Hester 
Ann loved it better 
than anything in the 
world. 

She opened it at the 
family record, and 
read her mother's 
name and kissed it, 
as she did every night 
before she went to bed. 
Then she laid the vio- 
let between the pages ; 
she felt almost as if 
-she had given it to 
her mother. She did 
not know why she felt 
so happy,and so sorry 
for Aunt Miriam, who 
could not remember any mother. 

Her aunt looked sharply at her when she came 
down to dinner, but the child seemed just as 
usual; she had apparently forgotten all about 
Thanksgiving, and with a sigh of relief—for the 
subject annoyed her strangely—Aunt Miriam put 
the matter away. 

The next morning the sun shone brightly, and 
Hester Ann, in her brown merino, her hair tied 
with her Sunday ribbons,—which were black, 
too, but wider than the every-day ones,—walked 
to church beside her aunt. 

After church was over Aunt Miriam went 


| home, but Hester Ann stayed to Sunday-school. 


As she slipped shyly into her place in the class, 
the girls nodded to her good-naturedly, and went 
on with their talk. They liked Hester Ann ina 
The 
quiet little figure in the queer, old-fashioned dress 
might almost have been a visitor from some other 
world, so little had they in common with her. 
Hester Ann was used to this; she settled back in 
her corner and watched admiringly the pretty, 
girlish faces. 

She noticed the way the sunlight seemed 


| tangled in Flossie Arnold’s fluffy, golden hair, 
|and how pretty Jessie Benton’s dark eyes and 
| glowing cheeks looked in contrast to her crimson 
| dress. 


Hester Ann could never have curly golden 
hair, but when she was rich she was going to 
have a dress like Jessie Benton’s—a warm, dark 
red, like a June rose in the sunlight. 

The girls were chattering about Thanksgiving. 
“Oysters and turkey, and every kind of pie and 
ice-cream and fruits!’ exclaimed one. 

“Oh, we're going to have a real old-time party 
in the evening, and roast apples and pop corn and 
make candy. Of course we have a big dinner— 


| everybody does,”’ said Jessie. 


Suddenly Flossie turned to Hester Ann. ‘What 
are you going to have Thanksgiving ?”’ she asked. 
Hester Ann’s face grew rosy red. Her lips 
trembled, and then set themselves in a firm line. 
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She was so long in answering that the girls all 
stopped talking and looked at her curiously. 

“We're going to have a boiled dinner,’’ she 
said. 

“A 
puzzled tone. 
we ever had one. 
Alice'!”’ 

They all worshipped Miss Alice, their teacher, 
and there was a clamor of girlish voices begging 
to sit beside her. Miss Alice gave a quick glance 
around the class, 
and noticing Hes- 
ter Ann’s troubled 
little face, slipped 
into the seat next 
her while she 
greeted the others. 

“You seem to 
be having a good 


boiled dinner?’’ repeated Flossie, in a 
‘‘What is that? I don’t believe 
What—Oh, here comes Miss 


time,’’ she said. 
“What is it all 
about? May I 


know, Flossie ?”’ 

“Of course, Miss 
Alice! It was 
about Thanksgiv- 
ing—we were tell- 
ing about what 
we were going to 
do or have, and 
Hester Ann says 
she’s going to have 
a boiled dinner! 
Isn't that funny ? 
Did you ever eat 
one ?”” 

Miss Alice un- 
derstood at once. 
She put her hand lovingly on Hester Ann’s as 
she answered Flossie: “I shall never forget a 
boiled dinner I once ate when I was a little girl; 
it seemed to me I had never tasted anything so 
delicious. 

“But Thanksgiving means a great deal more 
than dinner, you know, girls. Did you ever 
really stop to think how much you had to be 
glad about? I wish you would do something for 
me. I wish you would make out a list of the 
things you have to be thankful for, and give it 
to me Thanksgiving morning at church. You 
may think there are so many things you want 
that there isn't much on the other side, but if 
you are honest, you will be surprised at the result. 
Write both sides, if you want to. I should like 
to see which is my most thankful girl.” 

Then the bell rang for Sunday school to begin, 
and they could talk no more about it. 

Hester Ann walked slowly home in the warm 
November sunlight. She loved that walk. “Why, 
it’s one of my thankful things,’ she thought, 
suddenly. There were so many things to think 
about that morning. 

There had been a missionary talk in Sunday 
school, and after it Hester Ann had overheard 
the minister say to the stranger who had spoken, 
“Our largest giver is a woman of small means— 
Miss Evans. She puts the rest of us to shame.” 
Was that the reason Aunt Miriam didn’t have 
Thanksgiving dinners—because she gave so much 
money away? Hester Ann was glad she had 
heard him say that, and sorry that she had 
troubled Aunt Miriam. She wanted to tell her so, 
but was too shy. 

After dinner Hester Ann studied the lesson for 
the next Sunday. ‘Then she found a bit of pencil 
and piece of brown paper, and began to write her 
list. Aunt Miriam looked suspiciously at her 
once or twice, but asked no questions. 

It was five o’clock when Hester Ann began. 
At six her aunt called her to supper. She laid 
the paper and pencil carefully aside, and ate her 
bowl of bread and milk and two molasses cookies. 
She washed the dishes, and then went back to her 
paper; but it was too dark to see. 

“Can*t we light the lamp a 
to-night ?’’ she asked, timidly. 

“You can wait until the usual time, Hester 
Ann,”’ responded her aunt. “If 1 can sit in the 
dark, I guess you can.” 

The old clock counted the minutes as they 
slipped away, and the two silent figures sat there 
in the darkness. At seven, precisely, Aunt 
Miriam lighted the glass lamp and set it in the 
middle of the table. Hester Ann had thought of 
sO many things that she had to write in very fine 
lines to get them all on the paper; the pencil was 
dull, too, but she did not dare ask for pen and ink. 

Once or twice she looked anxiously at the 
clock. At eight she had to read to Aunt Miriam, 
and at half-past eight she must go to bed. 

Her pencil scratched laboriously across the 
paper. Outside, a rose-bush, stirred by the even- 


little earlier 


ing breeze, kept tapping against the window as if | 


it were writing invisible words upon the glass. 
At a few minutes before eight she had finished. 
Aunt Miriam held out her hand. 

‘‘Let me see,”’ she said. 

Hester Ann drew back shyly. ‘It’s something 
Miss Alice asked us to write. Please don’t make 
me, Aunt Miriam.”* 

“T guess if it’s for Miss Alice it won't hurt 
me,’ she said, grimly. ‘Give it to me, Hester 
Ann.”’ 

Hester Ann handed her the 
Miriam put it on the mantelpiece. 

‘Now you may get the Bible and read,” 
said. 

Hester Ann read badly that night. 


paper. Aunt 
she 


It seemed 





Her pencil scratched laboriously. 


to her as if she had never come across so many 
hard names, and every biunder she made increased 
her nervousness. Five times Aunt Miriam made 
| her go back and read a verse over again. She 
felt that she deserved the rebuke she received at 
the close. 

As soon as Hester Ann had gone up-stairs, 
Aunt Miriam took the paper from the mantel- 
piece and began to read it. 

“Dear Miss Alice.—I am glad most of all 
because I can remember mamma, and am named 


Hester, like her, 
and have her 
Bible. Then lam 
glad about you 
and Aunt Miriam, 
you because you 


are so pretty and 
sweet and let me 
love you. Aunt 
Miriam doesn’t let 
people love her, 
but she has been 
good to take 
care of me two 
years, and 
more 
the heathen than 
any one in the 
church —I_ heard 
Mr. Lovell say 
so. I am proud, 
glad about Aunt 
Miriam. 

“Then I have 
plenty to eat and 
wear, and have 
such nice times 
at school; and if 
my hair isn’t pretty and curly like Flossie’s, I'm 
| glad it isn’t red, and I’m glad Aunt Miriam’s 
so handsome to look at, and that there are so 
many pretty people to watch. 
| And I’m glad for spring and summer, and 
parts of fall and winter, and my lovely walk to 
church, and the violet I found under the fence 
yesterday.” 

Aunt Miriam laid the paper down. 
an odd sensation in her throat; she felt as if she 
was being smothered. Bits of the letter kept 


so 


sends 


money to 


saying themselves over and over to her. ‘Aunt 
Miriam does not let people love her.’’ ‘She has 


” 


been so good to take care of me two years. “] 
am proud, glad about Aunt Miriam.” 

Her thoughts went back to years she had 

resolutely tried to crowd out of her memory; she 
thought she had succeeded, but they came back 
now with overwhelming force—the days when she 
| had been young and gay and happy, and the 
| world was full of love. 

She had sent ‘‘money to the heathen,”’ but how 
little real giving there had been in it! It seemed 

|to her now that she was worse than the most 

| benighted of them all—she who had been starving 
this loving little heart; who had been sternly 

| thrusting aside all the wealth she might have had, 

| under the plea that she knew the world now, and 
it was all disappointment and vanity. 

Mechanically she turned the paper over; there 
was more writing on the other side. She read it 
eagerly. It ran thus: 

“I’m afraid I’m not your thank- 

| fullest scholar, Miss Alice, I want so 

many things. I want to look 

like other girls, and not have 

my dresses so long or my hair 

in pigtails, and tied with black 
ribbons, I wanta red dress like 
Jessie Benton’s. AndI 
want a family—"’ 

“For the land 
sake!"’ cried Aunt 
Miriam, **what in 
creation can the 
child mean ?”’ 

“But IL s’pose 
it's too late for 
that. I'd so love 
to have a sister! 

But if I couldn't, 
I wish I had a kit- 
ten to keep me 
company. AndI 
wish besides that 
we could have a 
real Thanksgiving 
dinner. That's all. 

“My thankful list is larger, as you said it would) 
be; and I guess it’s better for the heathen to have 
things than for me to have a red dress and a 
Thanksgiving dinner. I wish I didn’t forget 
things and wasn’t a trouble to Aunt Miriam. I 
wish she’d call me just Hester, not Hester Ann.” 

For a long time Aunt Miriam sat with the bit 
of paper in her hand; then she rose, put the 
paper back on the mantelpiece and went around 


| locking doors and windows as usual. 


Thanksgiving morning was clear and pleasant. 
Hester Ann braided her hair, and tied on the 
black ribbons with a feeling that something good 
was going to happen. Perhaps it was because 
Aunt Miriam had not found fault with her all the | 
week. She ran down-stairs, and then stopped in 
surprise, for Aunt Miriam still in her 
morning dress and green checked apron. 

‘Aren't you going, Aunt Miriam ?”’ she asked, 
with a sudden sinking of her heart. 

“No; I'll stay home and get dinner. You go 
along. Don’t forget your paper for Miss Alice— 


was 


There was | 


it's on the mantelpiece. And fix your dress—it s 
hitched up behind.” 

Hester Ann walked very soberly through the 
gate and down the street. She could not under- 
stand it at all; but anyway, Aunt Miriam was 
not cross, and would see Miss Alice—two 
things to be ‘‘glad”’ about. She held the paper 
tightly and walked on with a lighter heart. 

Two hours later she came slowly up the road 
She did not feel 
every step made her 


she 


and closed the gate behind her. 
glad or thankful just then 
rebel more against the boiled dinner. 
and 
discover another violet; 
broad green leaves. 


She stopped 
could 
the 


looked under the fence to see if she 


but there were only 


Slowly she opened the door and went into the 
house. Aunt Miriam, with a fresh white apron 
over her best dress, was just placing a crisply- 
browned turkey on the table. Hester Ann stood 
in the doorway, her color changing from red to 
white, and her eyes round with amazement. 

“Why, Aunt Miriam!” 
minister coming ?”’ 

“The minister! 
home to-day, don’t you? 
and me, and everything's ready, so run up and 
take off your things; you'll find new hair-ribbons 
on the bureau.”’ 

Hester Ann hurried up-stairs, trembling with a 
strange delight. Two soft crimson ribbons lay 
on the bhreau; she smoothed them lovingly. 
How many, many beautiful things were happen- 
ing! She would remember this Thanksgiving 
day all her life! 

She pulled off the black ribbons and tied on 
the crimson ones. She was almost glad of the 
short braids, because she could catch the gleam 


she gasped; “is the 


I guess it’s likely he'd leave 
No, it’s only for you 


of the ribbons over her shoulders as she looked in 
the glass. Then she ran down-stairs. 

It was a strange dinner. She felt as if she was 
in a dream, and more than once laid down her 
knife and fork and looked earnestly at her aunt. 

‘*What is it, child ?"’ she asked. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ Hester Ann answered, contentedly ; 
‘‘only dinner tastes so good and Thanksgivingly, 
and you look so nice!” 

Aunt Miriam flushed then, almost as Hester 
Ann herself would have done, and could only 
answer by filling the child's plate again. Love 
had worked his miracle in her heart, and she was 
amazed—almost frightened—to find how quickly 


the barriers of years had been swept away, 
and how she longed for the affection she had 


rejected. 

Hester Ann gaily helped her put things away, 
and wiped the dishes, and then went to get her 
sewing. ‘*You needn’t do that to-day,"’ said her 
aunt. ‘Go and bring me your school dress,—I 
think maybe it would look better a little mite 
shorter,—and then go out in the shed and look in 
the basket by the woodpile.”’ 

Hester Ann brought the dress, and then 
out to the shed. It was so long before she came 


ran 













“I wish you would." 


in that Aunt Miriam went to look for her. She | 
was sitting on the woodpile with a white kitten 
in her arms and a look of absolute content on | 
her little round face. In spite of herself, Aunt 
Miriam felt a pang of jealousy when she saw 
that expression; in the two years she had never 
seen it before, and—a white kitten could bring it! 

“Q Aunt Miriam!” said Hester Ann. 

“Well, why don’t you bring it in? I 
waiting for you.”’ 

‘Bring it in the house?’ cried Hester Ann. 

“T said so, didn't I? And besides, I want to 
measure you for that skirt. What are vou think- 
ing of, sitting on the woodpile in-your best dress ? 
But never mind—I'm going to get you a new one 
before Christmas. Maybe I'll get you red.” 

That night, after the lamp was lighted, Hester | 
Ann sat on a low stool by the fire, with the kitten 
asleep in her lap. Aunt Miriam was in the 
shadow. Hester Ann started when she heard 
her voice. 

“Hester,” 


was 


she said, “I’ve been kind of hard 


Jie” 


and cold; it's been so long that I'd most forgotten 
what girls like, but lL always loved vou. Do you 
think vou could learn to love me ?”’ 

Hester Ann jumped from her seat, dropping 
the kitten in her eagerness, and threw her arms 
around her aunt's neck. 

“QO Aunt Miriam, I 


‘only you 


did,”’ 


so handsome and so 


always she said, 


were so tall 
and I was always bothering. If you will on/y let 
me kiss you good night, as—mamma did!" 
Aunt Miriam stroked the 


awkwardly. “I wish vou would,”’ 


smooth brown head 
she said. 
Hester Ann slipped down and picked up the 
kitten. 
“I think 


said, contentedly. 


we're such a beautiful familv,”’ she 
*T didn't know Thanksgivings 
could be so nice, Aunt Miriam.”’ 


Dorotuy E. NELson 
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AS GOOD AS TURKEY. 


Thanksgiving at Jacob Bennett's. — What the November 
Woods Vielded. 


if to-morrow aint Thanks- 
givin’!"’ said Jacob Bennett, broaching the subject 
as if it had just occurred to him, though one 


might have known by the troubled expression of 


“Why, mother, 


his kindly face and the furtive glances cast upon 
his companions that it had for some time been 
under silent consideration. 

He was putting the finishing touches of keen- 
n2ss with a whetstone to an axe that 


he held on 


his knee, with the helve now under his left arm, 
now resting on the floor. 

Looking at Jacob with indifferent interest was 
a boy of fourteen to a 
restful attitude with his feet on the round of the 
low, splint-bottomed 


years, who sat curved 


chair, his elbows on his 
hand, thankful that the 
labor of turning the grindstone was accomplished. 
He awaited with resignation the beginning of the 
next task, the nature of which 


knees, his chin in his 


was indicated by 
the axe that leaned against his chair, waiting its 
turn on the whetstone. 

At one of the two windows which lighted the 
room, stooping a little, with her hands on its 
ledge, stood the middle-aged woman whom Jacol) 
addressed. She was gazing out abstractedly on 
the November cheerlessness 
was half-disguised by the thin mask of the first 
snowfall. 

“Why, ‘tis Thanksgivin’, father!" 
exclaimed, her tone dissembling surprise more 
artfully than her face, which she did not yet 


landscape, whose 


so she 


venture to turn to him, for she knew that there were 
tears on her cheeks. She could not restrain them 
she the ample bygone 
Thanksgivings with the inevitable meagreness of 


as contrasted fare of 


this coming one. 


Since she and Jacob were married all their 
Thanksgivings had been spent in the homely 
comfort of the “old place,’’ as they 


called their late home on the 
hundred-acre farm. Almost a year ago 
they were forced to give it up, because 
Jacob had signed the notes of a specu- 


always 


lating friend whose promising ventures 
had all at once miscarried. 

House, farm and stock went to pay 
another man’s debts, and Jacob 
left penniless on the verge of old age, 
with wife he, an invalid 
daughter, and a son scarcely old enough 
to earn his own living. It did not con- 
sole him to know that Bently was as 
poor as himself, nor did he hope much 
in Bently’s assurance, as the speculator 
set forth with unabated faith in quest 
of fresh fields 

‘Never you fear, Jacup, ol’ man; 
I'll fix things all right yet,’’ Bently had 
Said. 


was 


a as old as 


bore his changed fortune pa- 
what 


Jacob 
tiently, and set himself to earn 
he could by day labor for the support 
of his family. He was faithfully aided 
by his wife and their invalid daughter, 
who was cunning with her needle. More 
than by aught else he was cheered by 
the brave spirit with which his wife bore 
their misfortune, never offering hii 
the cold consolation of ‘I told you so.”’ 

She covertly wiped her cheeks with 
the corner of her apron and turned 
from the window. 

“Yes, it sartainly is; an’ I haint got anythin’ 
ready for’t—only some punkin-pies.” 

“Wal,” said Jacob, “‘punkin-pies is jest the 
thing for Thanksgivin’.”’ 

“Of course they be, but they kinder want some- 
thin’ to help ‘em out, seem’s though,”” and 
thoughtfully stroked her brow with thumb and 
fingers. ‘An’ haint got a thing pervided, 
only pork an’ potatoes.” 

‘An’ onions,”’ Jacob suggested. 

“Why,” said the daughter, lifting her pale, 
patient face, lighted with a smile, from her sewing, 
‘‘with pork fried as mother fries it, an’ such 
potatoes as we've got, an’ onions an’ punkin-pies, 
I do’ know what better anybody need ask for. I 
wish everybody had as good a Thanksgivin’, an’ 
I’m sure we can be thankful with it an’ for it.” 

“You’re always thankful,”’ said her mother. 
“Thankful by name an’ thankful by nature. We 
named you well.”” 

“I'd deserve it more if I 2°d make these gathers 
look somehow,"’ and she rocked back in her 


she 


we 
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easy chair and held her work at arm’s length to 
examine it critically. 
Le’ me see,’’ and her mother took the work in 


| brown, outstretched twig, every tiny, close- 


| wrapped bud, every ‘“‘sprangly’’ bloom of witch- 
| hazel had its coping and cap of pearl, gleaming 





winter’s nap into which he had just fallen, pro- | 
truded his black and gray head from the hole, | 
| and barely dodging the blow that Isaac aimed at 





her strong hands. “It looks nice an’ even’s if | in sunlight or blue in shadow, and the ranks of | him, came scrambling out with more speed than 


you’d counted every thread. I call it hahnsome, 
an’ right as a trivet. But speakin’ o’ Thanks- 


givin’, it kinder seem’s though there’d ought to | tracks of scampering squirrels, the broad pads of | prevented his escape. 
be somethin’ stuffed an’ baked for the meat | hares, the pronged print of the partridge’s devious | 


victuals.”” 
‘““Why can’t we have a turkey, same’s we used 


“Why can't we 


to?’ asked the boy, without changing his position 
or diverting his gaze from his father’s occupa- 
tion. 

‘Turkeys costs money,”’ said his father, ‘‘when 
you don’t raise em.” 

‘An’ that we haint done,’’ said the mother, 
‘ner yet a chicken, which I’m glad we haint, for 
they’d scratched up the hull garden, it bein’ so close 
to the house. A garden’s wuth more’n chickens 
to eat. Still I wish’t we had one for Thanks- 
givin’. But we'll try to be thankful for what 
we've got, as Thankful says.”’ 


An’ that’s consid’able, compared to what | 


some’s got,’’ Jacob said. ‘*We’ve got a good ruff 
over our heads, an’ me an’ bub’s earnin’ money 
*nough to pay the rent on’t for six months to 
come. We chop an’ put up our two cord a day. 
I tell you, bub’s gettin’ to be a master hand with 
his axe. 
chores for his board an’ go to school, he’s fixed 
complete for winter.” 

“An’ Square Bascom says I c’n come home 
every Sunday !’’ cried bub. 

“An’ I’m glad to get such lots of sewin’,’’ said 
Thankful. ‘I can earn a dollar every week.” 

**An’ we're al! tol’able well;’’ but looking over 
at his daughter, the father supplemented his 
remark with, ‘‘That is, we haint no wus.” 

‘*An’ best of all is, we’ve got one ’nother,”’ said 
his wife. 

‘That's so, Mahaly !’’ he said, fervently. ‘*Wal, 
my little fall chicken,’’ addressing the boy as he 
arose and laid the whetstone on the crowded 
mantelpiece, ‘‘if mother’s got our dinner put up, 
we'll be off.”’ 

The tin dinner-pail was ready at hand, and 
shouldering their axes, the father and son trudged 
across the fields, making a new brown path 
through the sprinkled whiteness. 

“I’m afraid father misses his old-fashioned 
Thanksgivin’ dinner turribly!’’ Mahala Bennett 
sighed, as she watched the figures lessening on 
the powdered fields, and the dun streak length- 
ening behind them. 

“No, he don’t, mother,’’ Thankful protested, 
‘only for you an’ me. I know by the looks of 
his face that was all he was thinkin’ of. When 
@ body’s disappointed on their own account, 
they're apt to look cross; but father only looked 
sorry, and tried not to show it.”’ 

“Well, if he don’t mind it, we won't. But I 
did use to enj'y fixin’ things an’ havin’ our 
friends come. Hey, ho, hum! It seems some- 
times as if our friends had gone with the tur- 
keys.”’ 

“Oh no, mother. They give us work, an’ 
that’s the best thing they could do for us. But if 
they all forsook us, we’ve got one ‘nother, as you 
just said.” 

“‘So we have, dear heart; an’ whilst we have, 
we can’t be thankful enough.” 

Mahala Bennett took her needles and two balls 
of yarn, one of blue, the other of white, and 
drawing a chair near her daughter’s, began 
**setting up’’ a striped mitten. 

“I’m thankful there's some folks sensible 
enough to ‘preciate good ol’-fashioned yarn 
mittens,’ she remarked, as she looped the 
doubled blue yarn on a needle with her finger. 
‘Miller, down to the Holler, says he c’n sell all 
I c’n knit for a month, an’ three pair a week aint 
no great stent.” 

The bracing air, tempered by unclouded sun- 
light, stirred the blood of the man and boy alike 
with healthful vigor as they trudged across the 
fields and entered the woods. There shadows 
laced the forest floor with intricate patterns of 
blue where the snow lay inch deep on the fallen 
leaves, and with patches of deeper dun beneath 
the sheltering tents of the hemlocks. Every 


An’ now ’at he’s got a chance to do} 


corded wood were roofed with it. 
The new covering was already marked with the 


| course, the dainty seam of woodmice paths. 
Bearing straight onward among them went the 





have a Turkey P” 


sharply defined footprints of a fox, as if he had | 
been impelled by a more definite purpose than the | in mild reproof, speculatively regarding the 
| raccoon and slowly .whetting his knife upon his 
| boot. 


other woodfolk. 

Birds gave audible proof that they were astir 
|and alert now. A party of jays screamed in 
| aescetens unison, chickadees and nuthatches 
| called and piped, a woodpecker hammered indus- 
| triously for his hard-earned breakfast, a partridge 
| went booming away like a gray rocket with a 
| trail of snow cloud sinking softly and silently 
| behind his noisy course, a red squirrel jeered at 
| the two intruders, and sent down upon them a 
sudden but brief snow shower from the hemlock 
branch on which he scampered. 

The boy’s ears and eyes were alert for all 
sounds and sights. Before he delivered the first 
axe-stroke upon the boll of a great basswood his 
attention was attracted by a strange track that 
ended at its foot. 

“O father!’ hecried. ‘What kind of a track’s 
this? It looks just like a little teenty-tawnty 
boy’s bare foot.” 

Jacob came around from the other side and 
after a brief inspection, followed by a careful 
look up the tree, answered : 

“Why, Ikey, it’s a coon, an’ he’s laid up for 
the winter in this here tree. See, it’s holler,”’ and 
he struck his axe-head smartly on the trunk, 
which gave forth a dull, hollow sound. 

‘‘An’ there’s the hole up there ’at he went in. 
Now, we'll just have his pelt nailed up on the 
woodshed door. I shouldn’t wonder if it was 
pretty nigh prime, for it’s had three r’s to get so 
in.” 

‘*How do you mean, father ?’’ Isaac asked. 

‘Why they say fur ’s good in ev’ry month 
that’s got an r in it but it aint, not in September 
nor scasely in October, an’ it begins to git 
faded in April, some kinds does. But now 
it’s most December, an’—an’ we’ll just go for 
the feller, seein’ ’at we’re goin’ to git down 
half a cord o’ wood at the same lick! Look 
out sharp at the hole when the tree comes 
down, for like’s not he’ll cut an’ run. 
We'll fall it right in here 
where it’s all clear.” 

So saying he drove 
his axe to the eye in 
the soft wood, while 
Isaac with right good 
will delivered his less 
effective strokes on 
the other side. When 
Jacob had driven his 
kerf a little beyond 
the decayed centre, 
and paved the ground 
about him with broad 
chips almést as white =. 
as the snow, he heaved 
a restful sigh and 
went around to the 
other side. 

“Now, Ikey, you 
just stan’ off out there, 
an’ keep your eye on 
the hole, the minute the tree falls, an’ if he offers 
to come out ’fore I get there, whack him on the 
head.”’ 

Jacob spat upon his hands and resumed his 
chopping, expirating with each blow a gasping 
‘“thah”’ that seemed to double its force, and Isaac 
took his post, with eyes fixed on the trunk where 
the first branches stretched abroad. 

Now the great tree shivered at every stroke, 
then tottered on its sapped foundations, and went 
down with an accelerated sweep and a final 
crashing boom. 








coon, so suddenly awakened from the comfortable 





| his short legs would seem to warrant. A surer | 
| blow from the more deliberate hand of Jacob 


With a shout of triumph at the unexpected 
| sight, Isaac lifted the limp form by the hind leg 
and heaved it across the fallen trunk. 

‘“‘Sakes alive, father, he’s as heavy as a pig. 
You just heft him.” 

“Well, he is a good one. Fifteen pounds or | 
upward,”’ said Jacob, after careful and deliberate 
hand-weighing. ‘‘An’ just feel o° the fur! As 
thick as wool. I reckon his pelt’ll fetch half a 
dollar, an’ you shall have it all. Now le’s skin 
him ’fore he gets cold.” 

So, sitting astride the log, Isaac held the legs | 
while his father ripped and carefully stripped the 
warm coat from its thick lining of fat. 

“It looks good enough to eat,”’ said the boy, | 
when the skinned carcass was laid along the | 
trunk. ‘Aint coons good to eat ?”’ | 

‘Some folks does eat ’em, an’ allows they’re as 
good as roast pig.”’ 

‘Say, father, why can’t we have it for Thanks- 
givin’ ?”’ 

The father shook his head. 

“Sho, bub, your mother wouldn't touch it. 
She spleens agin all wild meat ever sence your 
Uncle Isaac blowed off his fingers bustin’ a gun 
a-shootin’ a pa’tridge. I don’t b’lieve she’d cook 
it, to say nothin’ of eatin’ of it.’’ 

“It looks just as good as a pig, an’ I don’t see 
why it aint,’”’ persisted Isaac, with wistful eyes 
upon the game. Then, inspired by a naughty 
thought, he said, “‘Say, father, why can’t we tell 
mother it is a pig ?”’ 

“‘Sho, bub, that ’ould be lyin’,”’ said his father 


Then he drew the carcass to him and 
began to dress it. Having neatly performed this, 
he cut off the feet and long, bony tail. 

“But,” he said at last, smiling quizzically on the 
boy, who curiously watched his movements, ‘I 
do’ know as we’re obliged to tell a body exactly 
what it is. We'll carry it home an’ see. Now 
we’ll go down to the brook an’ wash our hands, 
an’ then we’ll go to work.”’ 

As Isaac dabbled in the clear, cold water, his 
wandering glances caught the gleam of scarlet far 
up the brook; and he presently returned from a 
tour of investigation with several clusters of 
bright, red berries. 

*“Cramb’ries,”” he exclaimed, ‘and there’s | 
snags of ’em.”’ 

“Good,” said his father. ‘They make just as | 
good sass as low-bush cramberries, only seedier. | 
We'll carry home some on ’em, an’ they’ll go | 
prime with our roast pig or four-legged turkey or | 
whatever it is. An’ now le’s get to choppin’, for 
we've got to put up our two cord afore night.” 

This they accomplished, and at nightfall bore 























“He's as heavy as a Pig.” 


homeward their forest trophy, over fields that a 
day of sunshine had made brown again. 

“There, mother, see what we fetched you,” 
cried Jacob, holding up his prize before his wife. 

‘‘Where in the livin’ earth did you git that pig, 
Jacup? It is a pig, aint it?’ she asked, scanning 
it with admiring eyes and poking its fat ribs with 
@ cautious forefinger. 

“It was give to me, an’ you aint to ask no | 
questions,’ he answered. 

‘““How come they to skin it? I do’ know as I | 





In the succeeding moment of silence, the rac- | 


ever see a pig skinned an’ the feet cut off, but it | 


does look real nice.” 


“You mustn’t look a gift hoss in the mouth, | 


| accuracy. 








Mahaly. Mebby they wanted the skin an’ mebby 
that’s their way o’ dressin’ ‘em. Just look o’ the 
cramberries bub’s fetched. He found ’em in the 
woods; an’ aint they nice ones?’ While the 
attention of the mother and daughter was diverted 
to the birch-bark basket of berries, he, with some 
qualms of conscience, bore his prize to the cellar 
and then hastened out-of-doors to secrete the tell- 
tale peltry. 

As the next forenoon advanced, the little kitchen 
was filled with a savory odor of baking meat and 
boiling onions that, whenever the door was opened, 
escaped abroad in appetizing whiffs that made 
Isaac’s mouth water and often impelled him to 
forsake his outdoor pastime and run in to note 


| the progress of the feast’s preparation. 


The old clock never before ticked off the seconds 
so deliberately, and its hands never lagged along 
their circular path so slowly as on this day. But 
at last the hour hand arrived at the figure two, 


the minute hand again reached twelve, the long, 


purring note of preparation sounded. As the 
second hour was struck, the little family gathered 
around the bountiful board, and waited with 


| bowed heads while the father devoutly thanked 


the Giver of all blessings. 

“Now, mother, what part of the—ah—critter 
will you try ?”’ Jacob asked, as he skilfully carved 
the inviting roast. 

“A leetle of the brownest, please, Jacup, an’ 
not but a mite. I’ve been over it so much, I don’t 
seem to hanker after it.” 

No one but Jacob noticed that she tasted it 
cautiously and experimentally. His fears were 
soon relieved by seeing that her appetite grew 
with what it fed upon, and were quite dispelled 
when she permitted him to help her again. 

When the dessert of pumpkin-pie was being 
segved, Jacob beamed a complacent smile upon 
his family and said: 

‘““Now ‘at we’ve eat our Thanksgivin’ meat, I’m 
goin’ to make bold to ask you one an’ all if it 
wa’n’t good ?”’ 

With one voice they assented. 

*“An’ now, not to be desaitful, I’m a-goin’ to 
tell you what you’ve been eatin’ of.’’ 

“You needn't tell me, Jacup,’”’ said his wife, 
shaking with laughter. ‘It was ’coon!”’ 

‘How on airth did you know, Mahaly ?” 

‘“‘Why, I s’mised at first you was a-foolin’, an’ 
when I see a great long black and white hair into 
the meat, I knew it wa’n't no pig that it ever growed 
on; and when I come to find the ring-tailed skin 
under a barrel in the woodshed, it was all plain.” 

‘An’ you went right on an’ cooked it an’ eat of 
it just to please me an’ the children. Wal, I say 
for it, Mahaly Bennett, you be a good woman!” 

She poured out a second cup of tea, cleared her 
throat and began with hesitating words: 

“I kind of forgot—an’—kind of hated to tell 
you what Mis’ Barker said yesterday, Jacup.”’ 

He looked at her inquiringly, with a piece of 
pumpkin-pie within an inch of his open mouth. 

**Mis’ Bartlett’s cousin ’at has been out west, 
they see Abram Bently; an’ the land he bought 
out there ten year ago for most nothin’ has riz so 
on account of a big town growin’ up ‘long side of 
it, ‘at it’s made him rich.” 

“You don’t say!’’ Jacob laid down his knife. 
“Well, I'm glad on’t for his sake an’ for ourn. 
He’ll come back an’ pay up ev'ry cent he owes if 
he’s able.” 

“That's what she says he says he’ll do; but I 
shall believe it when I see it,’’ and she shook 
her head. “It’s hard paying for a dead horse.”’ 

‘‘He’ll do it, Mahaly,” said Jacob, loyal to his 
absent friend. ‘He sartainly will, if he’s able. 
O Mahaly, it ’most takes my breath away to think 
of livin’ at the ol’ place again. 1 can finish my 
dinner with a thankfuller heart just for the hope 
of it.” 

He was not disappointed ; and their next Thanks- 
giving was in their old home. 

Row.anpD E. Roprnson. 


* 
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AN OLD ALMANAC. 


There is still in existence a copy of Clough’s 
‘‘New England Almanack”’ for 1702. A part of 
its very long title is as follows: ‘‘Clough, 1702. 
The New England Almanack for the year of our 
Lord MDCCII. From the Creation, 5651. From 
the Discovery of America, 210. Being second 
after Leap Year, and of the Reign of our Gracious 
Lord King William the Third, the 14th year.” 

The almanac contains pages of memoranda 
written in an antiquated manner, such as: 

“2d June 1725. Voted yt a New Pump be 
prepared for ye use of ye kitchen, and yt a New 
Well be dug and a Pump put into it at ye 
Southeast corner of ye yard to accommodate 
ye students in Stoughton and Massachusetts 
Colleges.”’ 

“Voted yt ye Steward be desired to see ye Bell 
hung for ye Clock to Strike on, and give an Acct 
of ye charges thereof; and yt ye care of ye Clock 
be committed to him for ye year to keep it going, 
and yt he have £4 for his services in keeping it in 


order.”’ 


Mr. Clough was extremely weather-wise, and 
could predict its future state with surprising 
He tells his readers that perhaps, 
from the 15th to the 23d of January it will be very 
Cold Weather #f it ‘‘frese by the fire-side or on the 
Sunny side of a Fence at noon.” 

The month of April is filled with similar 
prognostications. ‘Perhaps wet weather, ef it 
Rains.” ‘‘Now fair weather if the Sun shines.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“Windy or calm.’’ And in July he writes, “If | 
now the Weather do prove fair, People to Cam- 
bridge do repair.”’ 


P’ 
> 





FIRESIDE COMFORT. 


We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the North wind roar 
n baffled rage at pane and Geor. 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat. 
— Whittier’s “* Snow Bound.” 


* 
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LITTLE AMPLIAS. | 


He Arrives at the Farm.— What His Grandparents Think 
of Him. — His Great Service. 








For some reason Deborah and Amplias Hicks 
did not occupy so high a position in their neigh- 
bors’ estimation as in their own opinion they were | 
entitled to occupy. 

What Vermont farmer was more thrifty, more | 
saving, more careful than Amplias? Whose 
stock in the neighborhood was so carefully 
sheltered from the winter winds? Who had so | 
many water-tight little outbuildings for the pro- | 
tection of all that was theirs? Whose apples were | 
better picked or lasted longer than theirs? Who’! 





“You my Gran’perP?” 


could show more maple sugar at sugar-time? 
Whose household goods had lasted so long, or 
looked so well preserved, as those cared for by 
Deborah? Whose farm was kept in better shape 
or managed more profitably than theirs ? 

But their neighbors declared that Amplias was 
close; that Deborah was stingy; that they were 
hard to live with; that their one daughter, 
Letitia, had married that good-for-nothing Charlie | 
Cane simply to get away from the paternal roof. 

Gossip said that the two nephews who had 
lived with them had grown sour-looking in their 
service, and that, being weary of life, they had 
finally run away one night t6 nobody knew 
where. Public sympathy had not been with 
Deborah and Amplias in the matter. 

Amplias thought he understood the reason. 
His neighbors were meanly jealous of his good 
fortune. IIl luck that came to others never came 
to him; his hayricks did not burn, his cattle did 
not die mysteriously, his land did not refuse to 
yield bountifully to his labor. And by contem- 
plating all these pleasing differences, Amplias 
was able to bear up against the disapproval of 
his neighbors. 

So it happened that Amplias, with his bushy 
beard and low, self-approving ‘Ho, ho, ho!” 
after all his own remarks, and the tall, spare 
Deborah, to whom half-witted Theophilus Bangs 
always referred as ‘‘a perfect taper,’’ secluded 
themselves more and more in their old reddish- 
brown farmhouse set far back from the road. 
People said in varying tones that Deborah and 
Amplias were getting ‘“‘unneighborly”’ and ‘‘very 
retirin’,’’ as well as ‘‘close and that-a-way.” 

Their daughter Letitia had not done well in her 
marriage, and, though she lived in a town not a 
hundred miles away, Deborah and Amplias had 
not seen her since she left them. She had several 
children. Deborah and Amplias always spoke 
of them doubtfully, surmising that they probably 
had more of the characteristics of the shiftless | 
Canes than of the thrifty Hickses. 

But the nephews were gone, and a boy to do 
chores, or a girl to take hold in the house, would 
not be unhandy. Beside those worldly calcula- 
tions, which seemed commendable to both, was a 
desire, unacknowledged by either, to do some- 
thing for their one child, Letitia. 

So after much pondering and change of mind, 
they sent a letter to Letitia, saving that they | 
would take and do well by her oldest girl or her 
oldest boy. 

Hard work and disappointment had changed 
the pleasure-seeking Letitia of bygone days to 
something so calculating and sharp and unyield- 
ing that even Deborah and Amplias would have 
shrunk from such an exaggeration of themselves. 
The answer that reached the farmhouse was 
short and decisive : 

“Mary can’t go because I need her. 





John can't 


go because ote is beginning to earn wages, and we 





| hot biscuits in the oven, nied the destin “a 


need the money. But little Amplias can go if | of ham in the frying-pan, stirred the fried potatoes, 


you want him. He is seven and not overstrong, 
and might fetch up on the farm.” 

The first decision was prompt. 
want the sickly seven-year-old. 

Deborah was disappointed. She had found a 
use for her imagination, and had already pictured 
to herself an industrious girl seconding her in all 
the work of the house. 

Amplias, too, had had his dream, and had | 


They did not 


gone up and down with the cultivator with a 


vision of a stout boy hard at work over in the 
next field, and he had pleased himself by planning 
to leave to that stout boy, i in the distant future, 
his precious farm. 

Surety the sickly seven-year-old was out of the 
question ! 

But the more they thought of it, and the more 
Amplias became impressed with the fact that the 
child was named after him, the more they 
inclined to alter their decision. 

‘He couldn’t do chores enough to earn 
salt,”’ 
hasty dinner. 

*“‘He would fret for his brothers and sisters, 
little as that,’’ was the weak rejoinder. 


his 


“He would take your time from your work, | 


being sickly ?”’ questioningly. 


‘“‘He might grow strong up 


here. I wonder if he favors 


you.” 


and fetch water to the field, 
and gather the cobs and such 
like. I done all such when 
not mor’n five.”’ 

Gradually they came to the 
conclusion that little Amplias 
must come; 
long to do so that when Am- 
plias drove over to Bethel to 


he had to go ina sleigh. He 
knew that his grandson was 
only seven, yet when he saw 
the conductor take off a little 
scrap of a boy he never 
thought of the child being 
his property. The conductor 
spied him. 
‘‘Here’s 
shouted. 
plias Hicks, Stoneborough.”’ 
Amplias made some remark, 


your boy!” 


but his ‘“‘Ho, ho, ho!”’ died | 


in his throat as he looked 


down at the mite of a child | 


gazing so gravely up into his face. 

**You my gran’per ?”’ asked the boy. 

‘Yep, ’spect I am,’’ and Amplias tried to laugh. 
But he couldn’t. He felt more awkward than | 
ever before in his life. He had never been accus- | 
tomed to noticing children, and he did not know 
a child ever looked so—so little, so meditative, | 
so wise. The boy's great, solemn eyes threw 
Amplias into a perspiration. 

“You little Amplias?’’ he asked, nervously ; 
“come, we must be getting home to Deborah.”’ 

He strode off toward the sleigh and the boy 
followed. Expecting in some way to find the boy 
beside him, Amplias got into the sleigh, but there 
was a great gulf of deep snow between it and the 
platform where the little Amplias stood, gravely 
watching. 

*T got a bag,” he said, 
his little, bare, red hand. 

So Amplias had to get out and fetch the bag, and 
this time he lifted little Amplias into the sleigh. 


holding up a check in 


Something about the slight, trustful weight made 
He looked down sideways | 


his face turn scarlet. 
at the boy and saw he was shivering. Then old 
Amplias tucked the robe around little Amplias 
with a curious sense of protecting something. 

The boy did not seem to grow warm on that 
long, cold ride home. He just sat and shivered 
uncomplainingly, while Amplias lashed his horse 
in a most un-Hicks-like fashion. 

‘Here, Deborah,’’ he said, carrying the boy 
in to his wife. ‘‘He’s nigh about froze. Ginger 
him up or something.”’ 


Deborah had not expected anything so little as | 
She held the child on her lap by the hot | 


this. 
stove in the warm, comfortable kitchen. She took 
off his thin little overcoat, and his thin little | 


scarf, and the poor little cap tied down over his | } 


ears. She took off his worn shoes and cottony 
clothes, and rubbed him hard, and turned him 
and baked him before the fire. 

She washed him in hot water to warm him, 


{and filled him with hot ginger tea, which he took | 
When | 
| she saw those patient tears something blurred her | 


obediently until the tears stood in his eyes. 


own eyes, and she saw more than one little boy 
uncomplainingly drinking his scalding ginger 
tea. 

She wrapped him in the heavy shawl! which she 
had been warming, and held him in her lap— 
and cried. Yes, she, Deborah Hicks, who hadn’t 
cried for years,—for she boasted that she wasn’t 
the crying kind,—felt such a love and pity surge 
up in her heart for that bit of a boy—almost 
her own boy—that she cried as if her heart would 
break. 

Little Amplias stared at her reflectively. 


‘Don’t cry,’ he said finally, “I like to live | 


here with you.” 
She gave him a big hug and laid him like a 
bundle on the old soft lounge. 


were 


said Amplias, waveringly, halting in his 


“He might get up the cows, | 


but it took so | 


meet the boy at the station | 


he | 
‘‘Labelled for Am- | 


She turned her | a short note. 


| poured boiling water into the teapot, and when 
|} old Amplias came stamping into the back shed 
from the dark, snowy world outside supper was 
smoking on the table. 

Little Amplias watched everything with hungry 
| eyes. 
| “Got him warmed up?’ asked Amplias, as 
soon as he came in; ‘‘aint he the littlest thing you 
ever saw ?” 

Deborah had a suspicion that Amplias felt 
pretty much as she did. But perhaps his feeling 
would be gone by to-morrow, and she had 
already begun to wonder how she could 
get clothes for the boy. She and Amplias 
had virtuously and sternly resolved not to 
waste any money on him, and not to try 
|to dress him ‘‘fashionable,”’ that is, not 
to buy him any clothes unless they were 
forced to do so. It seemed to Deborah 
now, that nothing could be good enough 
for that little boy. 

She had some flannel in the house and 
she meant to make him good warm under- 
clothes. But he would need stockings 
| before she could possibly knit them, and 
shoes, too. 

She had never seen Amplias seem so 
| interested in anything human as in that 
boy. He could hardly eat for looking at 
|him. As for little Amplias, he devoured 
his ham and eggs and potatoes and bis- 
| cuits and drank his milk with a gusto that 
would have seemed an ill omen to Amplias and 
Deborah the day before, but which they looked 
on now with the greatest satisfaction. 

Nothing was said, for the Hicks household was 
| not a talkative one, until little Amplias looked up 
at his grandfather and philosophically remarked : 

“If 1 eat like this I'll soon be able to do all 
your work.”’ 
| ‘I don’t want you doing no work,” 
| gruff reply. ‘You're to play.” 
| Deborah tried to look unconscious. Her hus- 

band was a very brave man to renounce his 
| lifelong opinions so publicly! 

The next day Amplias declared that he must 
drive to Bethel to buy a strap, and he insisted 
on taking little Amplias with him. 

Deborah sewed her fastest while they were gone, 
scheming in the meanwhile about shoes and 
| stockings. Her schemes, however, were vain, for 
| when Amplias came home he broke in with: 
‘There, Deborah, little Amplias must go warm! 
See the great bargains! I was always a master- 
hand at buying.” 

There was a thick’ cap, and a heavy overcoat, 
and a warm suit, and a pair of stout shoes, and 
|a whole bundle of other things. 


| 
was the 





| was manful and always confident of his ability 


Little Amplias | 


| strutted around with a grave joy in his philo- | 


sophic eyes that was almost intoxicating to the | 


unaccustomed givers. 


drive to "Lympus to meeting to show off little | 
} | Amplias and his new clothes. 


their neighbors. 
A great many 


On Sunday Amplias suggested that they should 


It was a somewhat | | the house, 
novel proceeding, in view of their relations with | | hated the doctor. 


~~ 


Obl 


seemed to some, perhaps, but there was something 
in it that made Deborah think for many a day of 
the little Letty of years ago, and made Amplias 
wish he had also sent some sugar and a 
few beets and cabbages, and even a little money. 

Little Amplias became the 
member of the Hicks household. 
fill out his clothes better, 
‘*peaked.’’ As time passed he was even guilty of 
laughing in a solemn way quite frequently, 
he dogged his grandfather's footsteps from shed 
to and sniffed grandmother's 


maple 


most 
He 


and wasn't quite so 


important 
began to 
and 


good 
to the 


shed, his 


cooking with his appreciative little nose, 





A Box tor Letitia 


increasing satisfaction of them both. 
in little trundle-bed, not in the 
prepared for him before his arrival, 
tucked in warmly and safely 
night without a thought being given by the tucker 
to the trouble he made. 

Then came the accident. Little Amplias was 
very ambitious to help his grandfather, and had 
grown to be very useful in his willing way. He 
to 
be of assistance in everything. Amplias would 
laugh and slap his knees and ‘Ho, ho, ho!” at 
night as he told Deborah what little Amplias had 
said or done. 

But one day the boy was trying to open the 
heavy stockyard gate for his grandfather, when 
the wind took it out of his weak grasp. It 
knocked him down, and the weight slipped and 
struck him. 

Amplias did not think that his grandson was 
much hurt until he picked up the little, pale, still 
child, and finding he did not move or seem to 
breathe, carried him—oh! so gently—to the house, 
wondering dully that the boy could be so light 
and little. Then he drove furiously for the doctor, 
while Deborah worked with a heavy heart over 
the moaning baby. 

That was an awful week. 
died all away from Amplias. 
him in a dazed fashion—they 
strange master 


He slept 
attic-room 
and 

times a 


a 
was 
several 


The *‘Ho, ho, ho!"’ 
The cattle looked at 

didn’t know their 
He was too restless to stay in 
and ‘eo restless to stay out of it. He 
What business had the doctor 
to say, as he did, that little Amplias would be a 


curious eyes were turned on | cripple as long as he lived, and would not live 


them in that country church; and after meeting | long at best? that he could not have lived long, 


was over Amplias and Deborah were so anxious | in any case, for he had no constitution? 


to exhibit their new possession that they were 
really cordial in their 
| demeanor and more 
| conciliatory than for 
months past. 

‘“‘Lawsy,’’ said one 
good woman, ‘Am- 
plias Hicks actually 
seems to set store by 
that child—and him 
such a sickly, puny, 
white-faced slip! I 
didn’t know Amplias 
would put up one 
minute with anything 
that couldn't work! 
Good land! it would 
make me jump out of 
my skin to have them 
great, solemn eyes 
staring at me the way 
they do at Amplias.”’ 
Deborah and Am- 
plias had declared fo 
each other resolutely 
| that Letitia should 
“lie in the bed she 
had made,”’ and that 
she need not expect 
help from them after 
casting im her lot 
with shiftless Charlie 
Cane. But in some 
way, after littlhe Amplias came they began to 
talk about sending Letitia a bit of a box. 





Little Amplias is hurt 


That box grew and grew until it turned into a | 


barrel of potatoes, a barrel of apples, a barrel of 
comforts and other things made by Deborah's 
industrious, hard-worked fingers, and a barrel of 
flour from their own wheat. With the freight 
paid,—though that was a tug,—they went to 
Letitia, and the first warm, loving thoughts she 
| had ever had of her home since she left it, came 
to her when she stood before those homely, 
country-looking barrels. 

The bitterness of her reminiscences seemed to | 
| drop from her. After many an effort she wrote | 
Cold and unfeeling it would have 


Why, 
he was going to leave little Amplias the farm! 

*“Money’s nothing, 
Deborah!"’ he - said, 
desperately. ‘I’m go 
ing to have a Boston 
doctor if it takes the 
farm !”’ 

And he did; but it 
a bitter disap- 
pointment to him. The 
verdict was the same. 
The child would never 
be anything but a 
cripple, and there 
wasn’t one chance in 
a thousand that he 
would live through 
his fourteenth year. 

Then toys came in- 
to that house,—there 
had never been such 
a thing as a toy in it 
before,—and a music- 
box, and many things 
that Deborah and 
Amplias had scorned 
in the good old days. 

Deborah got slips 
of flowers from her 
neighbors, and wasted 
her valuable time 
over a window full 
of bright, blooming 
plants. She and Amplias urged people to come 
to see them, for company pleased little Amplias; 
and the neighbors began to feel that they would 
meet their friends in a pleasant way in the evening 
in the Hicks living-room. 

Deborah, in her recently acquired sympathy 
with suffering, found time to make clothes for a 
waif of a baby; and Amplias began to know 
where his pocket-book was when other people 
were in need. 

They did not realize that they had changed, 
but other people were wide-awake to the fact. 

“The change that’s come over the Hickses on 
account of little Amplias is astonishin’.”’ 

“The Lord visited them with a heavy hand, 


was 
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their renewed hearts,” said the minister, gravely, 
and his listeners nodded in solemn assent. 
Even little Amplias heard remarks of that kind 


as he lay in his trundle-bed, and he pondered over | 


them in his philosophic fashion. 

One night when Amplias thought the boy was 
asleep he broke out in bitter’ bewailing of the 
accident to Deborah. 

“His life is ruined—the wick is all to be burned 
out in seven year. Doctor said to-night, out to the 
road gate, that little Amplias is jes’ gettin’ weaker 
and weaker, and that the chances are he’ll drop 
asleep some of these days and never wake up 
again—and him gettin’ so strong and chipper 
before that gate acted so like a tarnation fool! 
Wisht I’d never had a gate on the farm! Deborah, 
we’ve never knowed what it was to live before 
little Amplias came. And just as we’re finding 
out, he’s to be taken from us!” 

“It’s a judgment on us for our hard ways,” 
sobbed Deborah. “I’ve laid awake nights feeling 
it in my bones.” 

“What good is it if we’ve got to lose him! 
Money, nor the farm, nor nothing, is nowhere 
compared to that little feller with me!” And 
Amplias groaned, with his head in his hands. 

Then came a clear, wise little voice from the 
trundle-bed: 

“You needn’t to mind, gran’per and grammer. I 
think I like it better this-a-way. You needn’t to 
mind about me. It would be awful resting to fall 
asleep and not wake up no more.” 

He paused. The old people lay still, waiting for 
the child’s voice in the dark. 

“And I guess that was a good gate,” went on the 
small philosopher, “for Theophilus Bangs told 
Sam Beech that Deborah and Amplias Hicks were 
a sight Christianer and wonderful 
since little Amplias was hurt, and he guessed it 
was a good thing. And I’m awful glad if it’s a 
good thing, you’re so awful good to me. And 
don’t you mind any more.” 

So it happened that, long after a small white 
stone bearing the words “Little Amplias, Son of,” 
etc., “aged eight years and one month,” had been 
put at the head of a tiny new mound in the grave- 
yard, people in all the country round looked to 
Deborah and Amplias Hicks for sympathy in 
affliction and in time of trouble. 

Some there were who remembered the story, and 
occasionally told in reminiscent fashion how 
Deborah and Amplias used to be “terrible hard 
and close, and that-a-way, before little Amplias 
came.” JESSIE WRIGHT WHITCOMB. 


—<-- —_—_ 


THE MIRACULOUS BASKET. 


How ao Old Indian Outwitted a Farmer, and the Farmer's 
Wife Outwitted the Indian. 


Among the early tales of the Mount Hope Lands 
is one that the old families of Swansea, Massachu.- 
setts, and of Warren and Bristol, Rhode Island, 
like to recall by their winter evening fires. The 
region which goes to make these towns was once 
known as Pokanoket. It was the hunting and 
fishing ground of Massasoit, and of those unknown 
tribes that perished by the plague a few years 
before the coming of the Mayflower. 

Winter in the early Colonial period is reported to 
have had three “pinches” or “spells” of merciless 
weather, when rivers turned to crystal and land. 
scapes to snow; when birds fled to the heart of the 
forests, and only the white owl came out of the 
woods 0’ nights ‘‘to see what he could see.” 

The first of these northern severities, with its 
trumpeting winds and drifting snows and steel-gray 
desolations, usually fell about Thanksgiving, the 
Pilgrims’ holiday. 

Fifty years after the settlement of Plymouth 
apple orchards began to fill the dooryards with 
creamy blossoms and subtle odors in spring, and 
with fruitage, red, yellow, russet and green, in the 
fall. The early apple-trees grew to giants, and the 
Baltimore orioles adopted their high branches for 
their pouch nests, to which they came year after 
year. 

The Indian families that were left after Philip’s 
war liked to visit the farm cider-presses, and see 
the old horse going round at the end of a beam, 
turning the cogged wooden wheels that ground the 
apples. They delighted to see the apple cheese 
made, bound in straw, and placed under great 
wooden screws. Better than all, they liked to 
drink the sweet cider when the presses began to 
flow. 

One might have seen them in such places in their 
blankets on the blazing days of the Indian summer, 


when the “locusts” were singing their last melan- 


choly notes and the crickets were piping in the 
shade. 

In those days apples were freeto all. The new 
cider was equally free, and Indians and idlers 
loved to sun themselves amid the social surround. 
ings of the bountiful cider-press. 

Old Quaker John Pettijohn, or “Friend Petti- 
john,” of the Mount Hope Lands, had a great 
estate overlooking Mount Hope and Narragansett 
Bays. An immense orchard stood back from the 
farmhouse, and in the orchard the good gray man, 
with stout legs and round, rosy face, had a cider. 
press. 

Friend Pettijohn’s house flowed with hospital- 
ities. His great heart went out to the remnant of 
the Indians, and he never denied the wandering 
families of the shattered tribes anything that they 
asked. 

“Treat ’em well, Ruth,” he said to his wife. 
“Thee treat ’em all well. They once owned the 
whole, and of a right the land belongs to them now. 
‘Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.’ Thee 
treat ’em well, and remember thy own blessings.” 

Ruth Pettijohn needed not the instruction, but 
she heeded it well. Her heart was as bountiful as 
his. So the Indians never went away from her 
door without shelter, food, or some gift. They lay 
down in their blankets by the Quaker’s fires in 
winter, or slept in his great barns, and they were 


nice people | 


which Ruth was the leader. 

It happened on this wise: The Indians began to 
love hard cider, as old cider was called, and they 
made a great drain upon his stored barrels in 
| winter. The men and women would call at the 
| back door on the frosty mornings, and say, “Mug, 
mug.” 
men to draw a pitcher of cider for each one to 
| drink to his fill. 
| But it came to be seen that hard cider made the 

Indians cross, quarrelsome and dangerous, and 
| that their desire for it grew. Sometimes the honest 
| Quaker would find two or three Indians waiting at 








-| the door for cider in the very early morning, before 


And the Indians had ceased to say, 
Their call always became, “Old 


| milking. 
“Mug, mug.” 
mug! 
that would intoxicate. 


Mistress Pettijohn became convinced that it was 


| her duty to form a temperance society among her 
| Indian visitors, and she began by preaching to 
| them, with solemn “thees” and “thous,” of the sin 
of being a slave to appetite. 

She gathered her red visitors one Sunday morning 
| by the fire, and exhorted them with language from 
the Scriptures: ‘Know ye not that to whom ye 
yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye 
are whom ye obey.” The Indians listened and 
were convinced, but their fever for ‘old mugs” 
still burned. There were long faces when Mistress 
Ruth concluded her exhortation with the emphatic 
declaration: 

“Tam thy friend. I will nurse thee in sickness, 
feed thee in hunger, and shelter thee in cold. But 
cursed is he that putteth the bottle to his neighbor’s 
lips. Look at this hand. It has never failed thy 
need, but as the Spirit moves me, may the Powers 
above wither it if it ever gives an ‘old mug’ to one 
of you again!” 

Friend Pettijohn was surprised that his good 
wife had been so resolutely moved by the Spirit. 
He was more astounded perhaps at the declaration 
that followed: 





rot, but never the souls of men!” 

“What, Ruth! But the vinegar! 
we do for vinegar?” 

“The world was good before vinegar was made, 
and would be better without it,” answered Ruth, 
with decision. 

Ruth would never handle a glass of cider from 
that hour; but Friend Pettijohn had received no 
such definite message as his wife, and he used 
sometimes to treat a thirsty Indian in husking- 
time, when she was not on her guard. 

There was one poor Indian, named Wormsley, 
who had become a hard-cider drinker. In him 
the old cider produced intoxication, with great 
violence of temper, and was followed by an inordi- 
nate thirst for more. He would come to Mistress 
Pettijohn’s door, and stand there by the hour with 
imploring eyes. 

The good woman would come to the door, and 
raising her rolling-pin or carving-knife over her 
head, say: 

“What does thee want, Wormsley?” 

“Old mug, for the last time!” 

“No, Wormsley, I’ve had a message. Goaway!” 

One autumn morning, not long before the Puritan 
festival, Friend Pettijohn found old Wormsley at 


What should 





stood and stared. 

“Well, Wormsley, is thee here?” 

“Indian thirsty—old mug.” 

“No, Wormsley.” 

“Indian sick—old mug!” 

“No, Wormsley, white squaw say no. 
Wormsley; all wrong. No, no! Thee must go.” 

“Old mug, for the Lord’s sake! For the last 
time!” The Indian lingered piteously. 

Friend Pettijohn was a tender-hearted man. He 
looked back to his warm rooms, and saw the half- 
naked Indian standing there in the cold, with a 
basket on his arm. 

“Come on Thanksgiving day, Wormsley, and I 
will fill your basket.” 

“With old mug?” The Indian’s eyes glowed. 

The Quaker’s heart grew weak with pity, and a 
queer expression passed over his face. 

“Yes, Wormsley, I will pour it into the basket. 
That is the place for it. Always bring a basket 
when thee comes for cider. So it shall be like 
water poured upon the ground, never to be gath- 
ered up.” 

“You give old mug in basket? Good!” 

“Yes, Wormsley, all the cider thy basket will 
hold, and better things, tou. Give me thy basket 
now. I will fill it with victuals. Then thee must 
go. White squaw is right, Wormsley. She had 
message. Thee can’t have any more cider than a 
basket will carry.” 

Friend Pettijohn took the basket from the 
Indian’s arm, filled it with food, and returned it, 
repeating, “‘Wormsley, go.” 

“Thanksgiving day I come. 
for old mug.” 

There was a twinkle in his eye. The Quaker 
saw it. Ruth sawit, too, fromthe window. As her 
husband came in she said: 

“John, what has thee promised him?” 

“Only to fill his basket with cider on Thanks- 
| giving day. But an Indian basket don’t hold cider. 
It'll all run out.” 

“What made him look so happy? 
thing wrong in thy promise, John.” 
She ran to the door, flung it open and called: _ 

“Wormsley, Wormsley, come back! Come back! 
What basket is thee going to bring us on Thanks- 
giving day?” 

“Same basket—same one.” 

“That’s right, Wormsley. Thee must bring that 
same basket and no other. Thee understands?” 

“Me understand. John fill it with old mug, for 
the last time. Me understand.” Then he hastened 
| away. 

Thanksgiving day fell gray and cold. The trees 
glimmered with frost. The streams were bridged 
with ice, and the northern air cut keenly the faces 
of the choremen as they went to the barns and 
cattle-sheds. 





Bring the basket 


There’s some- 





Then Mistress Ruth would send the hired | 


Old mug!” meaning hard cider and cider | 


the door very early in the morning. The Indian | 


Not right, | 


and sweet-apple puddings. 
| Mistress Ruth rose early. It was to be a busy 

day. She opened her Bible, glanced at a text for 
| silent meditation, and taking up the shovel, opened 
| the oven. 
| Rap! rap! rap! came a knock at the door. 
“John, get up, and go to the door!” said his wife, 
| and the good Quaker rose. 
| Rap! rap! rap! came the knock again, hard and 

impatient. 

“Wormsley, perhaps. 
| window,” said Mistress Ruth. 
| curtain and looked out. 

*“O John! John!” She drew back, and flung up 
her hands in distress. 
| “What, Ruth?” 

“It’s Wormsley with his basket for old cider.” 

“Well, he is welcome to all it will hold.” 

“It will hold gallons. Go out and see. Oh, thy 
rash promise! Oh, that thee had had the sense of 
awoman! I never yet was caught in any snare of 
the adversary like that! John, thy upper story is 
empty. Hurry and see that basket.” 

Friend Pettijohn went to the door and pulled 
hard to open it, for frost had settled in the edges. 

“Everything sticks this morning. It is cold,” 
| said the good Quaker as he went out to behold the 
Indian’s basket. There stood Wormsley. 

He had his basket on his arm. 

“Same basket,” said the 
beaming face. 

“Wha-a.at!” cried the Quaker. 
| “Old mug. Fill basket. Same basket; 


She 


Indian, with 


me 


dip him. Water sticks. John promise—fill 
him!” 

“Let me look at it,” said the bewildered 
| Quaker. 


Wormsley handed him the basket. How 
beautiful it shone in the sunlight! It was a 
| basket of crystal. It would hold water or 
cider, or any liquid. 
Wormsley had dipped it again and again 
a half-frozen stream, and after each 





| in 


| coat was thick enough so that the liquor would 
not soon melt a hole through it. 

The Quaker looked at his wife, who stood holding 
a fire-shovel high in air. A shrewd look came into 
her face. 

“Wormsley,” she said, “thee come in, and sit 
down by the fire. 
kettles sing!” 

The Indian entered. Ile held the basket close to 
his blanket, and would not give it up. He took a 
chair in a dark, cold corner of the great room. 

“Thee sit up to the fire, Wormsley, and hear the 
kettle sing on Thanksgiving day.” 

“Indian cold.” 

“Sit up to the fire, then.” 

“Old mug make him warm.” 

But he refused to be warmed by anything else 
than the fire of his lively anticipations. His ice- 


was close beside him in the cold corner. 


Mistress Ruth, resolutely. 

The Indian arose reluctantly. 

“Come to the fire, and hear the kettles sing of 
Thanksgiving, Wormsley.” 

He obeyed. Ruth followed him, and set him a 
chair close to the fire. He had left the ice-basket 
in the corner of the room. 
| Ruth piled the fire with walnut logs and split 
wood. When the fire began to roar, she brought 
| the ice-basket out of the dark, cold corner, and set 
| it down beside him. Wormsley looked at it doubt- 
fully. 

“Hold heap!” he said. “Putin cider now!” 

“Pll put in victuals,” said Mistress Ruth. “Heap 
victuals. Hear the kettles sing, Wormsley.” 

Ruth punched the fire again. The Indian cast a 
woeful look at the ice-basket, and covered it with 
his blanket. 
| Soon the hardwood fire caused the kettles to run 
| over, and the cat and dog to seek the cool corner of 
the room. But the Indian’s code of etiquette did 
| not permit Wormsley to move from the seat allotted 

him. 

Despite the covering, the ice-basket, that had been 
| so carefully prepared for “old mug,” was speedily 
|; reduced to a temperance-basket—no vehicle for 
| any potation. 

“There, Wormsley, thee can have all the old mug 
that the basket will hold now,” said Mistress Ruth. 








How the Reindeer Team appears. 


She lifted up the basket from under the oily 


blanket, and looked through it as the last drops of 


the melted ice fell upon the floor. , 

“Ugh,” said the Indian, lifting his black eyes, 
“ugh! ugh! UGH!” He saw that he was beaten; 
and when Ruth said, “Shall I fill it instead with 
God’s food of Thanksgiving?” he nodded assent. 

She filled the basket from the oven, and gave it 
back to the Indian, who received it sadly. The 
, odor of the steaming food cheered him somewhat 
| after a time, and he went away grateful, but not as 
grateful as he would have been for the expected 
| “old mug.” 


Thee come in, and hear the | 


basket, in which the miracle had been performed, | 


“Get up, Wormsley, and come to the fire,” said | 


but the loving-kindness of it is showed forth in| of years to see the need of a moral reform, of | roast game and beef, pies, gingerbread, and Indian | many forms, and are annually made the vehicles 
| 


| of lively imaginations in picturing the changing 
| times and vanished scenes of the old New England 


| Thankegivings. HEZEKiAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE NOVELTIES. 


A Snowball-Tree, Snow-Drifts, and Santa Claus’s Won- 
derful Reindeer Team. 





I will look out of the} 
raised the | 


The illusions of Christmas-tide captivate and 
charm people of all sizes and ages; and it is the 
care and pleasure of the grown-ups to provide the 
little ones with the happiest kind of a Christmas. 

A pretty idea for a Christmas eve festival is a 
snowball-tree, banked with glistening snow-drifts. 
Add to this the happy surprise of a big, fur-coated 
Santa Claus, with a monstrous pack on his back, 
arriving in hot haste, his sleigh loaded to its very 
top with boxes and bundles of gifts for the chil- 
dren. 

Then to have this wonderful sleigh drawn by a 
team of prancing, stamping, bell-jingling reindeer 
is an illusion that not only delights young children, 
| but gives almost equal pleasure to those who have 
| long since “put away childish things.” 





How the “Reindeer” is made up. 


“John Pettijohn, I have a message from the Lord immersion had left it to freeze. All its chinks} A handsome, symmetrical tree is chosen, and 
for thee. Stop that cider-press! Let the apples were filled in and frozen as solid as glass; and the | set after the conventional Christmas-tree fashion. 


| Then instead of the usual decorations,—festoons 
of popped corn and cranberries, gold, silver and 
tinsel ornaments,—let the tree be filled with spark- 
| ling snowballs, if possible so real in shape and size 
as to make it seem that Jack Frost and his sprites 
have been having a genuine snowball frolic. 

The snowballs are really bonbon boxes, covered 
| with cotton wool, and are fashioned thus: Cube- 
| shaped paper boxes two and a half inches square 
| are filled with small candies, such as are used in 

bonbonniéres. 
| Wrap about them white cotton wool which has 
| been picked loose until it is as light as newly 
| fallen snow. Make the balls round, and tie them 

rather snugly with fine white cotton thread. 

| With a darning or crochet needle pull the cotton 
| lightly from underneath the string to hide it from 
sight, also to give a fluffy appearance to the ball, 
then roll it lightly upon a clean cardboard over 
has been 


| which frost dust (powdered isinglass) 
sprinkled. 

Sometimes a hole is cut in the top of the bonbon 
box, and in covering and winding, the cotton is left 
loose above it, so that the children may “put in a 
thumb and pull out a plum” without disturbing the 
shape of the pretty snowball. 

When the tree is ready the snowballs are scat- 
tered from topmost to lowest branches, white 
thread-loop holding them in place. Small gifts 
and pretty, bright-colored scarfs may also be hung 
upon the boughs. 

Snowbanks at least four feet high may be con- 
structed at the rear of the tree thus: Place a line 
of settees or chairs to fill the entire width of the 
platform. Throgy over them enough clean, white 
cotton cloth to cover them well, then wrinkle and 
fashion it into the shape of snowbanks. Pin lightly 
plenty of fluffy white cotton wool upon the cloth, 
then sprinkle the whole liberally with powdered 
isinglass. 

This will give the perfect appearance of a snow- 
bank, whiclt is to serve the double purpose of 
forming a pretty winter background for the tree, 
and to hide the legs of the boys who are to serve as 
reindeer and to cover the wheels upon which 
Santa’s sledge is to run across the platform. 

In large towns and cities reindeer masks may be 
hired, but as a rule it is necessary to make them. 
Bend common bonnet wire into the shape of a 
reindeer head, making it large enough to slip over 
the head of a boy 
ten years old. 

Cover it with 
fawn-colored flan- 
nel, making eyes, 
nostrils and mouth 
sufficiently large 
for the boy to see 
and breathe. Now 
mark the feature 
lines with ink, and 
cover the antlers, 
which may be 
shaped with wire, 
with darker cam- 
bric. 

Fashion six or 
eight hoods that 
will cover a boy 
to the shoulders; 
then make a pret- 
ty bridle of red 
flannel bands and black rosettes, and sew upon 
the shoulder of the boys’ coats rings through which 
the driving reins must pass. Six or eight boys 
harnessed with sleigh-bells make a reindeer team 
very realistic both to sight and sound. 

Santa Claus’s sleigh, which may be a large office 
chair with a skin robe covering the seat and back, 
is set upon wheels or atruck. A carpet should be 
spread to deaden the sound of the rollers. 

Only the heads and shoulders of the reindeer 
boys ought to appear. The sleigh is loaded with 
| boxes and bundles which are brought in by boys 
| and girls dressed grotesquely in furs, and heavy 








helped in summer from the best dishes on his long | The preparations for Thanksgiving in the thrifty 
oak tables. | Quaker home had been as liberal as usual. The 
But Friend Pettijohn’s eves began after a period | great ovens were full of brown bread, roast apples, 


The orchards on Mount Hope lands near old | woollen garments with’ moccasins and buskins for 
Bristol and Warren are beautiful still, but the cider- | foot-wear, ostensibly the children of the Claus 
presses long ago went to the bats, and the last Indian | family helping their papa in his work. 

| family has disappeared. The old tales live on in! From these packages and boxes Santa Claus takes 
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out presents for all. After the distribution of the 
gifts the snowballs are given to the children. This 
kind of a tree is very pretty for a bonbon party at 


any season of the year. Mrs. A. G. LEwIs. 
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THANKSGIVING BOUNTY. 


Oh favors every year made new! 
Oh gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 
The fullness shames our discontent. 
Selected. Whittier. 
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THANKSGIVING GUESTS AT CIRCLE-DOT. 


Brad’s Attempt to “‘Gentle’’ a Bronco.— He Provides a 
Dinner for the Boys, Who Come Too Late to the Feast. 


Some scattered sod buildings and a sod corral 
pitched on a treeless bank constituted the lone 
Circle-Dot horse-camp on the Rickaree. There the 
sun in summer blazed fiercely, and through other 
seasons the wind made ceaseless assaults. But the 
weather was well warded off by the sod structures, 
each with its heavy projecting dirt roof and thick 
walls, without. other opening than a door in one 
gable end. 

Each heavy door, stanch in its deep casing, had 
its rough surface further roughened by innumer- 
able circle-dots burned into the wood with a small 
branding iron. 

The corral itself, with its circling wall and its 
snubbing-post in the centre, was another circle-dot 
branded on the wild spot, marking its subjugation 
by the Circle-Dot outfit. 

Subjugation, indeed, went on daily in the circular 
corral, where the prisoned range horses raced 
round and round in unavailing attempts to escape 
the dreaded rope. The Circle-Dot outfit numbered 
some twenty veteran riders. Even Bradley, the 
youngest of them, had passed a good part of his 
twenty years in the saddle. 

He was the “breaker’”—a dangerous oflice, 
requiring the dashing courage and supple body of 
youth. “Brad” had also a supremacy of spirit 
which so raised him above the rest that the fore- 
man held him as one with himself. 

By the corral gateway the boys had gathered one 
morning to see Brad mount a tough range mare, 
whose vicious origin was betrayed by the Spanish 
“character” brands scarred on her blue roan hip 
and thigh. 

Brad’s fifty-pound saddle completely covered 
her short-coupled back as she stood humped up, 
with all four feet planted close together. Blinded 
by a broad band drawn down securely over her 
eyes, she dared not run, but her nervous jaws 
incessantly champed a bloody foam from the 
Spanish bit. 

“Throw the steel to her, Brad, the minute you 
hit the saddle,” cautioned the foreman. “Don’t 
give her no show to throw herself.” 

Taking the check-piece of the bridle in his left 
hand, Brad drew her head around on her shoulder. 
His right hand gripped the saddle-horn, his left foot 
was thrust to the high heel of his boot in the stir- 
rup, and with the sure and easy movement of a bird 
lighting on a yielding bough, he sat in the saddle. 

Leaning forward, he reached out and drew up 
the blind. What followed may be given in the 
foreman’s own words: 

“Well, she jes’ bucked an’ bawled an’ twisted 
herself over half an acre of prairie for an hour, an’ 
throwed herself twicet, an’ Brad stayed right with 
her till she pitched over on her head, an’ broke her 
own nake an’ one er Brad’s legs jes’ above the fet- 
lock j’int.” 

Then, lying for weeks on his bunk, waiting for 
the bone to knit, Brad fell to quirt-plaiting for 
occupation. Each of his dozen spurred and noisy 
nurses was provided with a quirt adorned with 
horsehair tassels and intricate Spanish knots, 
which his fingers alone knew the trick of tying, 
when at last Brad was permitted to try his weight 
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the following morning of Thanksgiving day the | centre in which he lay, effectually hid him from 


cook-house steamed, and Brad sweated over the 
fire and chuckled as he thought of the surprise of 
the boys. 

By this time he had but one thought—he desired 
it so much that he had come to be sure of it: the 
return of the boys in time for his feast, his thank- 
offering tothem. As for other thanksgiving on the 
day—Brad thought of that part also, as he mut- 
tered, “Mighty lucky it wa’n’t my own nake ’stid 

| that there ol’ blue roan’s!” 

| Brad’s faith in the coming of ‘the boys” certainly 
had no reasonable foundation. Yet he reiterated 
to himself, “They is bound to git in. Ef they 
wa’n’t comin’ their ownselves, them blame Chey- 
ennes er sump’n’ else’d fetch ’em along on time.” 

Noon came; the table was laid for twenty riders, 





and to welcome them a mighty odor of roasted | 


flesh and fowl rushed from the open cook-house 
door out on the prairie. 

All was in readiness. Nothing was left for him 
to do but quietly wait. But from house to creek 
and back again, and then to the corral Brad hobbled 
and halted and looked and looked in vain. 

Along the back of the corral, and almost touching 






of 


Arrival 


unweicome Guests. 


the Indians standing almost directly below him. 
Neither could he see them without lifting his head. 
But from his high place he could overlook the 
buildings beyond; and as a shout came from that 
direction, he cautiously peered out through the 
spears of hay. 

At the corner of the cook-house a Cheyenne 
dismounted, stood calling, and waved his hand 
toward the corral. At first glance, Brad was sure 
the Indian saw him, and he instinctively reached 
for the six-shooter in his belt. 

His apprehension, however, quickly changed to 
indignation noticed that the fellow 
flourishing in his hand a fat roast goose which Brad 
had taken particular pains to brown to a shade. 
The Indian called vociferously to his companions. 

A shout in response came from below Brad, and 
he heard the sounds of moving horsemen. As they 
came across his line of vision on their way to the 
cook-house he counted five other Cheyennes. 

From the stack Brad could see the grin on the 
face of the Indian there as he pointed within when 
the others rode up. 


as he 


was 


Then there were laughs, cries 
of pleased surprise and distinctly audible snifling 
of the gratifying odor 
from the open 
Five savage riders dis 
mounted and vanished 
in the 
leaving the man of the 
to 


door. 


cook - house, 


goose 
ponies. 

The sight, and above 
all, the sounds of their 
feast made Brad’s soul 
rage within him. Nor 
was it at all quieted 
when, now that the In 
dians about the corral 
were gone, he looked 
over in it and saw that 
they had rounded up 
every Circle-Dot horse 
on the range. 

For an instant only 
in looking in the cor 
ral, had he taken his 
eyes from the Indian 
watching over the po- 
nies, but the man had 
vanished in that 
ment. Brad surmised 
that, seeing no sign of 
life about the place, he 
had joined his fellows 
at the feast within. 

After stuffing them- 
selves they would, he 
well knew, search for the maker of 

that feast, with other intent than 
thanksgiving. It was useless for him 
to liethere. Where should he conceal 
himself securely? Somewhere he 
must go, and that quickly. 

Brad slipped to the ladder, clasped 
either long side-piece with a knee and 
arm, and began to slide down. But 
he started his eyes swept over the corral 
and saw every horse in it looking up to 
him. Their eyes, staring and glassy, 
seemed to appeal to him for 
plainer than any speech. 

Swiftly down he slid, and the corral 
wall, rising up, hid the horses from his 
sight. But as he struck the ground on 
his sound leg he had no further thought 
of seeking a hiding-place for himeelf. 

He stepped to one side of the stack 
and boldly surveyed the cook - house. 
Not an Indian was in sight. The six 
ponies, with heads down and reatas trail 
ing, stood motionless before the door. 

“I reckon I'll jes’ mosey up to that 


mo- 


as 


succor 


on his leg. It bore him, for his body had shrunk tit, the winter’s supply of hay was stacked; and up | door, seein’s they’re all so busy with that grub 
as a wild horse picketed by the foot shrinks and | the long ladder against one of the high stacks Brad | inside,” Brad’s thought ran on. “I'll jerk the door 


loses the fire of his eye. Brad’s eyes, too, were | 
gentled. His long hair, that had tangled on his 
pillow like witches’ stirrups, had been “roached” | 
off by “the boys,” and he was in a measure 
subjugated. 

It was late in November when the last of his 
attendants, not sorry to join the outfit gathering 
horses down on the Republican, rode away. Brad, 
just able to hobble from his bunk to the cook-house, 
was left alone. 

He sat in the cook-house one evening at his | 
solitary supper. A tallow candle stuck in a potato | 
at his plate flared dimly down the great pine board 
whose tins were often laid for twenty riders. 

Brad took up a late weekly paper mechanically. 
On the first page were some headlines that meant 
much to a plainsman’s eye: “Another Indian 
Scare.—Cheyennes Driving off Stock on the Repub- | 
lican.” But from repeated reading they had lost 
their first startling effect, and gave Brad only the 
pleasurable thought that the Indian scare might 
hasten the return of the Circle-Dot outfit. His eyes 
passed to a column where, unnoticed before, were | 
a few paragraphs headed, ‘Thanksgiving Procla- | 
mation.” 

“Thanksgivin’ in a hoss-camp!” Brad ejaculated, 
with a horse-laugh. Then, as if the idea had | 
pleased him, he laughed in a minor key. 

“The boys hey been a-tendin’ on me a long time 
—a long time,” he said to himself. “The boys was 
mighty good.” He thought of the evidences in the 
adjoining store-room,—the humps and hams of 
buffalo; the saddles of antelope and white-tail 
deer; the braces of wild geese, ducks and prairie 
chicken,—all lavishly provided for him alone. 

“They *lowed I had to eat lots o’ wil’ meat to 
sorter brace me up,” he muttered, a little shame- 
faced as he glanced at his plate, where the rem- 
nant of a slapjack and the rind of a slice of “salt 
hoss” told of a Spartan supper. 

“That’s the sort of grub the boys is gittin’ now,” 
Brad went on in apology to himself. “An’ it’s 
good enough fur me—I’m mighty glad all them 
things they put in thar aint teched yit. Ef I don’t | 
jes’ cook up the whole caboodle an’ build a pie or 
two extry, in case they fetch up here by Thanks- 
givin’ day—an’ that’s the day after to-morrer, 
*cordin’ to the almanic!” 

All the next day, far into the night, and again on 


slowly and painfully climbed, the better to scan | 


the plain. 

The Thanksgiving days of Brad’s boyhood had 
been under gray Eastern skies. Now his eyes 
noted a wind-cloud in the west, but its whiteness 
only made the sky more sapphire yet, and through 
its filmy intervention the sunlight filtered only the 
more yellow on its yellow plain. 

Not all the glory of the sun could gild to any 
homelikeness the sod buildings of the horse camp. 
Brad felt their loneliness penetrate his heart. 

Then his faith in the boys’ coming was freshened 


to, an’ hitch the chain over the steeple—an’ I’ve got 


| °em corralled !” 


by the appearance of a tiny cloud of dust on the | 


horizon away beyond where the Rickaree lost itself 
in the sands on its way to the Republican. Brad’s 
heart was in his eyes as he watched it come creep- 
ing, creeping. 

Now it rolled and swelled; and now, coming on 


with whirlwind speed, it took shape on either side | 


His quick movement gave no indication of the 
pain it cost him—indeed he hardly felt the pain, as 
he stole to the back of the building, slipped along 
the wall and gained the corner near the door. 

All his senses were on a strain, and he felt rather 
than heard a moccasined foot inside step for the 
door. Forgetting then all about his lame leg, Brad 
made a rush for it, his six-shooter cocked in his 
hand. 

On the threshold he encountered the guardian of 
the ponies, coming out. So close were the two that 
Brad actually thrust the muzzle of his,six-shooter 
against the buckskin-clad breast of the Indian, who 
with a yell of surprise and terror darted nimbly 


| back and instinctively swung the door shut against 


in rounded puffs that rose and broke and were ever | 


renewed. Noting this, the bronco-breaker threw 
both hands exultingly above his head and cried, 


“The Cabaliada /’’—for the herd was coming straight | 


for the corral. 


Brad’s extended weapon. 

Brad snatched the chain and hooked it over the 
staple. Hardly had he stepped to one side when 
there came a volley, muffled, from within. Half-a- 
dozen bullets splintered the door and whistled 
harmlessly over the prairie beyond. 

“Blaze away!” Brad chuckled. “Ef 


you can 


Brad straightened up for one last and assuring | stan’ the smoke in thar, I can stan’ to hear them 


look. Then, instead of a familiar figure in flapping 
hat and flannel shirt, his amazed eyes caught sight 
of a biack crown with a feather. 


| 


| bullets sing out here.” 


A chorus of coughs came from within. Then, 


He saw a braided | half-strangled by the powder smoke pent up in the 


long lock, a scarlet blanket blown backward from a | tight structure, the prisoners made a rush against 
wild rider, and then the figure vanished in the dust. | the door. 


At this sight Brad dropped down on the stack. 
Along the centre-line of its top a heavy pole had 
been laid to hold down the hay in the wind. In the 
depression made by the pole in the yielding hay, 
Brad now flattened himself out. 

He had no time, in his disabled condition, to seek 


other hiding-place, for already the head of the | 


horse herd thundered in the open corral, and he 
heard the blowing and trampling of the excited 
beasts circling about. 


Then came the bang of the gates closed violently, | 


and the rattle of the chain that held them. Then 


voices, harsh, discordant, speaking Indian words, | 


arose from the side of the corral. Brad blessed his 
leanness as he shrunk close to the pole; he blessed 
the wind that had ruffled the hay all along the top 
of the stack. 

The height of the stack’s top, however, as well as 
its wind-rufled edges, and the depression in its 


“Say thar, let up on that!” said Brad, coolly. As 
the rush was repeated, he stepped directly in front 
of the door, and in turn sent a shot through it. 

The report of his big six-shooter was answered 
by a yell from within, accompanied by the sound 
of scuffling feet as the Cheyennes songht the 
corners at each side of the door for safety. Then 
all was silence, broken only by an occasional cough. 

“TIT reckon I’d better light out,” said Brad, to 
whom the very stillness of that cage of tigers was 
ominous. “’Twon’t take ’em any too long to claw 
outer that, an’ I reckon when they do, I’ll jes’ leave 
*em to hoof it.” 

He had no difficulty in catching the ponies by 
their trailing ropes. Tying them securely nose to 
tail, he led them thus to the corral. 

There he threw open the double gates, and with 


a whoop and a whirl of his lariat, sent the glad herd | 


scurrying in safety out on the plain. Then he 


| paw of every dog caught in smuggling. 
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| climbed on one of the captured ponies, led the 


others in a string behind him, and took his slow 
way down the Rickaree with back ward 
giance at the silent cook-house. 

Brad’s faith in the coming of the boys, after all, 
was not ill founded. 
them returning 
him severely from the unwonted exercise, he kept 


many a 


Late in the afternoon he met 
And though his lame leg pained 


his place among them as they raced for the camp, 
spurred on by his tale 

They reached the camp at nightfall, but it was 
only to find Brad’s prisoners had withdrawn the 
stovepipe, enlarged its hole through the roof, and 
so escaped. 
at the 
table 


gazed 
the 
vennes had stuffed themselves before 


was evident as he 


that 


Brad’s chagrin 
of bird 
where the Che 


bones and beast covered 
leaving. 

“Well, I reckon they’ve eat up putty nigh every 
thing,” he said, disconsolately. 

But he gradually up as the 
demonstrated to his satisfaction that there was still 
enough left for twenty hungry riders. 


brightened bovs 
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THE SMUGGLER DOGS. 


A Strange Scene on the French Frontier. — Smugglers 
Beaten by a Rabbit. 


guard their | 


Last September I visited a very agreeable French 
family villa the 
boundary. As we sat out on the wide veranda one 
in the twilight, a 
commotion of yelping dogs and shouting men was 
heard. had we feet 
three, 


whose country Belgian 


near 


evening flower-scented great 
Scarcely 
outlook 
seemed a 
the 
flower-garden of my 


sprung for a 
then 
sprang 
the 
hostess, yelped madly across 
her lawn, ran to an open and 
disappeared pell-mell, almost choking one another 
in their scramble through the narrow passage. 

They had a hare to that shelter, which 
was not very surprising. The surprising thing was 
that nearly all the dogs carried burdens. 
seemed to be in doubled blankets, cut to fit them, 
harnessed on, and stuffed with something, I could 
not imagine what. Others appeared as if in small 
feather-beds. 

Before I could get any explanation 
excited friends a man’s head appeared 
hedge. He was restraining one dog by 
imploring the others to come back, and 
most horribly at them, though he could 
where they had hidden themselves. 

Suddenly another lot of dogs appeared from an 
opposite quarter. The man dodged down instantly, 
and ran away toward a bit of neighboring wood 
land. The 
followed by two men in blue and green uniforms. 
These caught sight of the fugitive, and away they 
went with their dogs in pursuit toward the Belgian 
frontier. 

My host’s stablemen hurried down into the base 


to our 
then 

of 
raced 


when two dogs, 
tumbling 


neighboring 


wider 
what 


mass dogs, 


across hedge, over 


basement window, 


chased 


some 


from 
over 
a 
swearing 

not 


my 
the 
etring, 


see 


newly arriving dogs were at once 


ment, and soon appeared leading by ropes the 
whole pack of strangely burdened dogs. They 
then stripped off the packs, which contained 


tobacco, matches, playing cards, and various smal! 
articles of merchandise. 

“What will monsieur have done with the poor 
creatures?” asked the head stableman. “For 
when the officers come back they will convict them 
of smuggling, and cut off their paws.” 

My host ordered that they be liberated, as it was 
no part of his duty to hold them. In two minutes 
the whole pack running together for the 
interior of France, and when the customs officers 
and their dogs returned from the vain pursuit, there 
wis not a smuggling dog to be seen. 


were 


The customs officers gathered up the contraband 
packages and retired politely, apparently not sorry 
to have escaped the duty of mutilating the innocent 
dogs. 
require the frontier guards to cut off the right fore. 
Whether 
they are afterward merciful enough to kill such a 
dog I forgot to inquire all the time I in 
France. 

It is necessary to deal severely with the poor 
creatures, which are both carefully and cruelly 
trained to their occupation. If they were neither 
lamed nor killed the smugglers would soon have at 
their disposal a great corps of accomplished assist 
ants, who could be relied on to carry their packages 
safely to their French destination unless misled by 
the scent of some game. 

The dogs of burden have two homes, one within 
and the other beyond the French border. At their 
foreign home, to which they are led back secretly 
by night and chained, they are half-starved and 
often beaten. Attheir French home they are fed 
on things they like, petted, praised, treated affec. 
tionately in every conceivable way. Consequently 
when their packs are put on them in Belgium, they 
are to get to where they are expected. 
Usually they travel late at night, but sometimes the 
smugglers take the chance that the customs guards 
may not be on the alert early in the evening. 

Two or three light riders, and a company of 
trained dogs, men and animals alike carrying 
burdens, sometimes set out in company. If inter 
fered with they run, and some are sure to escape. 
If the horses get through safely they are immedi 
ately handed over for safe-keeping to French 
farmers in sympathy with the law-breakers, who 
get the use of the animals for nothing, while the 
smugglers get them cared for, temporarily, without 
paying a sou. 

To check such smuggling the rural) frontier of 
France is sedulously, though often vainly, guarded 
by a very deserving but poorly paid class of 
customs officers. They are uniformed in a green 
tunic braided with red, a stiff peaked hat or cap to 
match; and a great-coat of bluish-gray. 

Invariably they are old or rather trained soldiers 
of clean military record, as well as great strength 
and intelligence. 

The watcher of the rural frontier spends his life, 
day and night about equally, in ambush or in 
expeditions over fields and through forests. Rain, 
hail, snow, good weather, all are one to him in 
discharging his duty. For months, if there 


My host told me that the customs regulations 


was 


eager 


is 
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reason to suspect much actual or intended smug- | 
gling in his neighborhood, the officer may not 
spend one night in bed. 

Each guard has his faithful dog, for this inces- 
sant war of the frontier is largely one of opposing 
dogs. An honest, worthy, brave creature the dog 
of the guard always is. He is chosen to combine 
strength, speed, scent, intelligence and fighting 
qualities, and is trained so carefully that he often 
detects fraud with amazing cleverness, and 
as if his whole heart were in the service. 

At nightfall I once saw four of this 
frontier force, two guards and their two 
dogs, leave their barracks, fully equipped 
for service. In silence they reached the 
post assigned to them. It was behind 
a thicket bordering an open field, 


beyond 
which was a 
“ey forest. There 
the men soon 
lay stretched 
out in their 
ae sheepskin shel- 

< ter bags; the 
dogs silently 
crouched and 
watched beside 
their masters. One man slept, while the other 
kept on the alert, as they told me afterward. 

About eleven o’clock the dogs detected some 
unusual odor or sound or movement on the edge 
of the wood. Neither dog growled, each silently 
put his paw on his master’s arm. The sleeper 
awoke; both sentinels sat up alert and got out of 
their sleeping-bags. 

The eyes of the dogs searched the dark land- 
scape; their ears were stretched forward—all their 
senses seemed directed to one place. 

Then what looked like shadows stole cautiously 
into the starlit field. One, two, three men, and 
how many dogs could not be seen, but they were 
alargecompany. All advanced in a loose forma- 
tion, so that they could separate quickly. 

The guards waited, hoping that the smugglers 
would come almost to them. But suddenly, ata 
hundred yards’ distance, the men broke and ran 
in different directions. Their led-dogs had warned 
them of the ambush, and all the other shrewd 
dogs ran in a pack for some destination that was 
not discovered at the time. 

At once the guardsmen and their dogs rushed 
out in pursuit. Each officer held his powerful 
dog by a stout cord. Each smuggler was similarly 
led—for such a hold on dogs helps men in running 
as well as in finding a practicable path. 

Over the open field, over the hedges and ditches, 
through the woodland paths and out vn a fre- 
quently fenced plain went thechase. The guards 
gained, for the smugglers were trying to carry 
away their contraband packs. Even when they 
had thrown these away they were unable to run 
as fast as the pursuers, who caught two of them 
about the middle of the plain. 

Then the fight began, man against man, dog 
against dog. The officers were so far separated 
that they could not see, though they could hear, 
one another. My informant, Cyrille Seguin, 
soon knocked his opponent down with his hooked 
staff, and proceeded to bind his hands and legs; 
but the other officer had a desperate struggle for 
his very life. 

His smuggler first fought with a bludgeon 
against the lighter staff; then drew a knife and 
began stabbing. Not till that moment did the 
officer use his pistol, and then only to scare the 
man on whom he had laid hands. The authorities 
require the guards to avoid wounding smugglers, 
if possible. 

Hearing the shot, Seguin left his bound pris- 
oner, and ran to the assistance of his wounded 
comrade. Meantime the dogs of law had throttled 
the dogs of illegality into submission, and the 
entire smuggling party were marched into the 
barracks at two o’clock in the morning. 

This piece of service is a fair sample of the 
night work of French rural customs guards, who, | 
during the day, often have to cope with smugglers | 
of curious ingenuity. Sometimes an innocent- 
looking troop of children are going past, all with 


A Smugglers’ Cavaicade. 
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content ue ated concealed about them. It a 
search is attempted, they run in different direc- 
tions, and only a few can be captured. 

Sometimes boats or wagons are provided with 
double bottoms artfully concealed, and thus bring | 
in dutiable goods. 
It is asserted that 
smugglers once 
organized a funer- 
al procession, with 
a priest, mourners 
and everything as 
usual, except that 
the coffin con-| 
tained contraband | 
goods instead of | 
a dead body. 

Of course the | 
ingenuity of the | 
smugglers is by | 
no means confined | 
to those who op- 
erate against the 
country customs | 
guards and their 
faithful dogs. All 
manner of strange 
devices are re- 
sorted to against 
other officials who 
watch the regular 
routes of travel 
into France. 

Monsieur de 
Saint Tricq, who 
was at the time 
Director-General of Customs, 

was at a banquet in Switzer- 

land, where he had gone to 
make arrangements for putting down smugglers 
operating from that base. While he was asserting 
at the feast, with much pride, that his plans were 
now perfect, another guest smiled. 

‘‘What—you are skeptical ?”’ said Monsieur de 
Saint Tricq. 

“T confess I am, and I’ll wager that I will send 
into France, by your own route back, a nice box 
of cigars, in spite of all your precautions.” 

‘Done! I'll take the bet.” 

When Monsieur de Tricq returned to his home 
in Paris he found a note awaiting him. “You 
have lost—search your baggage.” 

And then he found that he had unwittingly 
passed a box of cigars under the noses of his own 
officers. Frepexic LAMBERT. 
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THANKSGIVING. 
Who murmurs at his lot to-day 
Who scorns his native fruit ad bloom ? 
Or sighs for dainties far ose 
the rd of home? 


boar 
— Whittier. 
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ALEXANDER III. OF RUSSIA. 


When it was known that the illness of the 
Emperor Alexander III. of Russia was incurable, 
the European world may be said to have held its 
breath in apprehension. The Emperor, or Czar, 
of Russia is the absolute ruler of by far the most 
populous empire of Europe. Imperial Germany 
itself, which is now often accounted the most 
powerful nation of Europe, has but little more 
than half the population of European Russia, 
including Poland and Finland; and the army of 
Russia is very large, efficient, well-organized and 
brave. 

The will of an autocrat having such a force at 
command, if he were warlike and reckless, might 
cause almost infinite evil. The peace of Europe 
would be at his mercy. 

The late czar, until he reached his twentieth 
year, had little prospect of succeeding to the 
throne, and accordingly his training, like that of 
most of the grand dukes, was that of a soldier. 
He was nourished in what may be called exclu- 
sively Russian ideas until his distrust of other 
nations was reputed to have become almost a 
hatred. Nevertheless, as czar he not only with- 
held his hand from the injury or menace of 
neighboring nations, but exercised a positive 
influence for peace in the councils of Europe. 

The fact that the destinies of Russia were 
controlled by a man of such disposition gave to 
Europe an assurance of peace; and it is not 
surprising that the emperor's incurable illness 
caused apprehension. His successor was to be 
a man of twenty-six years, untried, to whom 
common report assigned a somewhat freakish | 
temperament, lacking in seriousness and stability. | 

Alexander ITTI.’s illness ran rapid course. His 
great stature, powerful physique and remark- | 
able physical strength seemed to make him a | 
more certain victim of death. The sceptre passed, 
on the first of November, to the voung Czar 
Nicholas. 

The forebodings of Europe were not realized. | 
The new czar issued a calm and affectionate 
address to his people which instantly inspired | 
confidence in him. The exchanges of Europe, | 
which always reflect the fears of timid capitalists, 
were unaffected by the change of rulers. 








There are two reasons for this, and both of 
them have a bearing on the character and history | 
of the dead czar. One is that the new czar has | 
been profoundly influenced by the ideas and | 
wishes of his father, and that his earliest official | 
declarations show a disposition to continue his | 
father’s policy ; and the other is that the authority 





of a Russian emperor, though nominally absolute, 
is really limited by many things. 

He could not, against the sentiment and desire 
of his people, and against the influence of the 
great body of conservative advisers and officials 
with whom he is surrounded, hope to overthrow 
in a short time what had been for years the 
settled policy of his government. 

This limitation really prevented the late 
emperor, no doubt, from carrying out many 
reforms. For to such reforms his nature, known 
to be kindly and loving in personal and family 
affairs, must have inclined him. Many cruelties 
have been perpetrated during the reign of Alexan- 
der III. upon exiles in Siberia and upon helpless, 
unoffending Jews in Russia; and many men and 
women who had the highest aspirations for their 
country have been banished. 

But these things must not be taken to imply 
that Alexander was personally a wicked or a 
cruel man. The system under which he lived, 
combined with the character of his people, was in 
many ways too strong for him. Nor did the 
circumstances under which he came to the throne 
leave it by any means easy for him to effect 
reforms. 

The good that he did in using his great infiu- 
ence for peace, refusing to give way to any 
personal ambitions or resentments that he may 
have had, must be remembered to his honor, and 
his disposition may reasonably be expected to 
affect the character and policy of his son. 


* 
* 





THE HERITAGE OF THANKSGIVING. 


Our a are sweetest for the songs they lifted, 
Our praises higher for their praises given; 

And though the firelight show their vacant laces, 
Heart cleaves to heart, in bonds of song unriven. 
So at the feasts when some will miss our faces, 
Our notes from far-off days will meet their own; 
The past and present in one chorus blendin 

To swell Thanksgiving hymns around the rone! 


GEORGE T. PACKARD. 
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POLITICAL “LANDSLIDES.” 


The November elections resulted in an over- 
whelming Republican victory. Throughout the 
North the Republicans carried the states usually 
classed as doubtful by decided majorities; those 
which rank as Republican states gave majorities 
so enormous as to be compared with those only 
which were given during and just after the Civil 
War. In some cases the majorities were the 
largest ever recorded for the party. 

In the South the Democrats were much more 
successful than in the North; but even there large 
inroads were made upon their majorities; and 
one or two states gave Republican majorities for 
the first time since the days of ‘‘Reconstruction.”’ 

It is not for us to express an opinion as to the 
particular cause of the surprising overturn in 
public sentiment that has apparently taken place 
in the past two years, but merely to chronicle it. 
Each party has its own explanation of the event. 
Each, having in its time experienced both reverses 
and victories, understands that what now seems a 
most emphatic popular verdict may be reversed 
at the very next election. 

The result is what is called, in the political 
slang of the day, a “landslide.’’ Although the 
word is new in that sense the thing itself has been 
not uncommon in our history. Jefferson was 
elected by a narrow majority in 1800. Four years 
later three states only gave electoral votes against 
him. 

In 1824 the country was so closely divided that 
the election of President was thrown into the 
House of Representatives. In 1828 more than 
five-sixths of the electoral votes outside of New 
England were for Jackson. The Harrison cam- 
paign of 1840 was followed by a memorable 
“landslide.”” No less than nine states which Van 
Buren had carried in 1836 voted for Harrison. 

General Taylor was elected by the Whigs in 
1848 by a large plurality on the popular vote, and 
by a majority of thirty-six of the electors. In 
1852 Franklin Pierce, the Democratic candidate, 
had nearly a quarter of a million plurality of 
popular votes, and carried all the states but four. 
The vote of the electors was more than six to one 
in his favor. 

Coming to more recent times, General Grant 
was elected President for a second term in 1872 
by a popular majority of more than three-quarters 
of a million votes, and carried thirty of the 
thirty-seven states. In 1874 the Democrats were 
everywhere successful, and carried the House of 
Representatives by a large majority. 

Then, in 1888, Harrison was elected President 
by sixty-five majority of the electoral votes; but 
in 1890 the Democrats carried Congress by almost 
three to one. Finally, the present House of 
Representatives, elected in 1892, contains a Demo- 
cratic majority of about eighty; and that which 
has just been elected will be controlled by the 





| Republicans by a majority much larger than | 


that, although the exact number cannot be stated 


| at the time we write. 


No one can think that the sudden and violent 
party changes to which the country is subject, are 


| conducive to its political health and its material 
| prosperity ; nevertheless we must expect them to 


occur occasionally. 

Changes of political issues, and the conditions 
incident to a large and increasing foreign element 
in the population, have something to do in pro- 
| ducing them. The caprice of a large number of 
men who are not sufficiently well instructed to | 


| have decided views on the great financial questions 


upon which postion are now divided, cause the 
most of the shifting of votes from one side to the 
other. 


oe 





**SCUTTLE THE SHIP.” 


A captain who commanded one of the great trans- 
atlantic steamers a few years ago was as shrewd an 
observer as he was a skilful sailor. 

“Human nature,” he used to say, “wears no 
extra wraps on ship-board. It is a good place to 
study its anatomy bare.” 

Most of his passengers sought the notice of the 
captain when off duty. Among these were many 
young married couples. On one occasion the 
bride and groom claimed exceptional distinction, 
both having youth, beauty, a great fortune and 
high social position, and being, besides, sensible, 
well-bred young people. 

The bride amused and delighted her husband by 
her dilatory, unpunctual habits. She was always ten 
minutes too late for the meals, or came sleepily up 
to deck just after the whales had vanished which 
she had been called to see. He thought her little 
blushing flurry and shy apologies very charming, 
though they were repeated several times a day. 

On the other hand, he kept her in a perpetual 
flutter of alarm about a pain in his hip, which he 
was positive presaged sciatica. She watched him 
anxiously whenever he remembered to limp, and 
turned pale when he descanted upon the possible 
months of agony before him. 

When they left the ship at Liverpool one of the 
passengers said, ‘There is a fair voyage for life 
before that lucky couple, surely!” 

The captain did not smile. ‘There are not. often 
big beasts of prey on a vessel,” he said. “It is the 
insignificant rat and the barnacle that scuttle the 
ship.” 

Ten years later this same husband and wife 
happened to cross in the same steamer. The man 
had grown into a peevish, complaining hypochon- 
driac. He received no sympathy from his wife, 
whos@ patience was exhausted by his incessant 
fears and groans, as his was worn out by her 
dawdling, indolent habits. 

Bishop Meade, whose homely, wise sayings are 
still remembered in Virginia, was used to give a 
word of counsel to the husband and wife whom he 
had just married. “Shut the house door on the 
little unpleasant habits,” he would say, “as well as 
upon the big vices.” 

There are men and women who are careful to 
avoid or to fight against great vices in their lives, 
but who make life wretched for their families by 
some ill-bred, selfish “way” to which they have 
unconsciously become addicted. It is the “intru- 
sion of insignificant enemies” that may scuttle the 
ship. 


* 
a a 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


M. Casimir-Périer, the new President of the 
French Republic, is now a popular hero. The fact 
that he walked at the head of the funeral proces- 
sion which followed M. Carnot’s body to the grave, 
an easy mark for any anarchist’s bullet, proved his 
indomitable courage, and endeared him to the 
hearts of a nation that delights in a dramatic 
display of bravery. 

The Paris Temps recently related an anecdote 
of the new President’s military career, which it 
declares to be authentic and which illustrates his 
sense of justice. 

In 1870, M. Casimir-Périer commanded a com. 
pany of Gardes Mobiles at the battle of Bagneux. 
During the heat of conflict he observed a young 
peasant whose face was familiar to him, and who 
was distinguished among the other privates by his 
steady nerve, and by the skill of his marksman- 
ship. He recognized him at last as a villager from 
the estate next to his own. 

When the battle was over, he summoned the 
soldier before him. 

“Well done, my man,” he said, “you shall have a 
medal for your courage. You have well deserved 
it. But tell me, how is it that you handle a gun 
with such wonderful skill?” 

The young soldier, who had just gaily faced the 
cannon of the Prussians seemed abashed and 
unnerved. He stammered and could not answer. 

“Your skill is so rare, that I am really curious to 
know how you have acquired it,” continued the 
officer, kindly. 

“Eh bien, mon capitaine,” the young man blurted 
out, “I must tell the truth. I learned by shooting 
the hares on your own estates.” 

M. Casimir-Périer was silent a moment. 

“The fact that you have been a poacher has not 
made you less brave as a soldier,” he said; “‘you 
shall have the medal, and in future I will trust my 
hares to your honor.” 

“You will never be sorry that you have done it, 
monsieur,” said the lad, gravely. 
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GOODWIFE KEEZAR. 


“Cobbler Keezar’s Vision,” if not one of the 
most famous of Whittier’s New England ballads, 
is yet one of the lightest and brightest. The Ger. 
man cobbler whom it commemorates was a real 
personage, an early settler in Newbury, Massachu- 
setts, and naturally one of whom many traditions 
have been handed down from a day when men of 
other than English race were rare indeed. 

The old cobbler was a jolly fellow, well-supplied 
| with songs, tales and fairy stories of the far-away 
Rhineland; and he naturally became popular with 
his neighbors, who often accepted the entertain. 
ment he afforded them as part-payment for more 
solid commodities. 

He had plenty of customers, too, but he was 
| careless and improvident. His wife, who bore the 
formidable reputation of being the most unman- 
ageable shrew in the whole valley of the Merrimac, 
frequently thought that she had cause to complain 
of him as a provider. 

Once, her stock of kitchen-wares having run low, 
she turned upon him, and so fiercely berated him 
that he fled the house with no attempt at defence 
or mollification. 

Since he did not venture to return without a 
peace-offering, he walked to Boston—forty miles— 
land there bought an ample supply of tin and 
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JOHNNIE MYRICK’S SURPRISE. | could git ‘im to be more forward. He ott goin’ 
to have his old grandma with him always, an’ | 

An old woman and a little boy were walking | the sooner he gits over them shy, back’ard ways, 
along a country road which rin through a lightly | the better it’ll be fer him.” 
timbered tract of forest. The trees were almost; ‘‘I know,”’’ replied the teacher, 
leafless now. The grass by the roadside was modesty is a good thing in boys.” 
turning brown. Little showers of yellow leaves “Oh, he'll allus be modest enough. I aint 
came flying around them. The wind was chill, afeard o’ that. An’ he’ll never make you a mite 
and the old woman drew her faded gray shawl} 0’ trouble in school. He's jest like a mouse. | 
closer about her neck. | But I do want ’im to be more what they call self- 

«‘Winter’s comin’ on pretty fast,’ she said; | possessed, an’ to have more confidence in himself. 
“aint it, Johnnie ?”’ Why, it nearly kills him to have to git up to read 

“IT guess so,”’ answered Johnnie, briefly. in his class at school, an’ I jest b’leeve it would 
kill "im to have to speak a piece in school, 
like the other children does some Friday 
afternoons. | 

*“T allus have to come an’ git him ’scused 
from speakin’, ‘cause it seems as if he sim- | 
ply can’t do it. An’ you don’t know, you | 
aint any idee o’ how proud his old granny'd | 
be to see Johnnie standin’ up speakin’ like 
the others. I must go back now. I jest 
thought I’d like to say what I’ve said | 
*bout Johnnie, so you’d understand ‘im 
better,”’ 

“I’m glad you did come,” replied Miss | 
Waring. ‘I’m sure that Johnnie and I will | 
get along very well together.” 

“Thank ye, miss. I'd be real glad to 
have you come home with Johnnie some 
evening an’ stay all night. Laint got much 
of a home to invite folks to, but you’d be 
welcome to the best I have.” 

“Oh, thank you. I'll be sure to come 
very soon.” 

The old woman had just disappeared 
around a curve in the road when Johnnie 
came back to the schoolhouse with several 
branches bearing scarlet winterberries. 

“It don’t seem as if we’d had hardly any| ‘How beautiful these berries are!’’ said Miss 
summer at all. I dread the winter so.” | Waring. ‘Let us sit right down here and arrange 

“T don't,’ said Johnnie. ‘I like the snow.” a bouquet for my desk. I’m so glad you brought 

“You won’t like it when you’re old as I be. | them to me. Are there many more where you 


“and yet 


| 





“T’other hand, Johnnie.” 


own accord to play with the other boys, and to be 
less reserved in his speech and manner. Still, at 
the end of the first month of the school, when 
she asked him if he would not learn a little poem 
to recite before the school the next Friday after- 


|than you read; and I would be glad to teach 


noon, his shyness at once returned, and he was | 


much frightened at the mere idea of speaking. 

“Oh, no! I couldn't,” he cried. ‘I couldn’t, 
Miss Waring.”’ 

“You could at least read the poem, couldn’t 
you?” 

“I don’t believe that I could,”’ he said, shaking 
his head. 

But he did read the poem, after all, and he read 
it surprisingly well for a boy of his years. He 
gave a degree of expression to his reading that 
greatly pleased Miss Waring. 

One day there came a rap at the door of the 
schoolroom. When Miss Waring opened the 
door she found a man who was a stranger to her. 
The children, however, knew him well. He was 
Colonel Marcy. 


Everybody in the district except Miss Waring, | 


who was teaching her first term there, 
Colonel Marcy. 
eccentricities of character. 


and saying unexpected things. 


He was always doing 
But he was one 


| of the most intelligent, most prosperous and most 


highly respected men in the district. With his 
usual directness of speech, he at once stated the 
object of his visit to the school. 

“T just wanted to say this,”’ he said, walking 
up to Miss Waring’s desk, and facing the school, 
“I don’t think there’s enough attention given to 
oratory in our schools, and I want to spur you up 
a little on that point. 

“I’m going to give a prize of fifty dollars in 
gold to the boy or to the girl who speaks the best 


knew | 
He was noted for his many | 


at our Literary Society here in the schoolhouse a | 


month from to-night. 
have your teacher select them for you. 
stir you up a little more, I'll tell you that I’m 


going over to-the Star School and invite the boys | after the others had gone. 


Select your own pieces, or | 
And to | 


you all I can.”’ But Johnnie shook his head. 


“You'd do a great deal,’ suggested Miss 
Waring, “for your good old grandmother, 


wouldn't vou, Johnnie ?”’ 

“Oh, of course I would. 
in the world.” 

“Wouldn't you like to make her one of the 
happiest old ladies in the world ?”’ 

“IT guess | would! When I’m a man I’m going 

to —” 
“You need not wait until you are a man. I 
really believe that she would be the very happiest 
old lady in the world if she could see you standing 
up to recite before all the people who will be here 
that night!”’ 

“You think so, Miss Waring ?”’ 

“I am sure of it. It would make her very, 
very happy even if you didn’t get the prize. 
Now supposing we give her a grand surprise, 
Johnnie. Just be a brave boy; make up your 
mind to do your best, for the pure joy it will give 
your grandmother. Leave the prize out of the 
question, and we’ll keep it all a secret from her.”’ 

Johnnie’s eyes began to sparkle. 

“We won't tell anybody that you are going to 
compete for the prize. It will be a little surprise 
that will give additional interest to the pro- 
gramme, and it will be the greatest and happiest 
surprise of your grandmother's life. You can do 
it now, can't you, Johnnie ?”’ 

«I—I—don’t know,”’ he said, waveringly. 

‘“‘Which means that you can and will,”’ said 
Miss Waring with a little laugh. “I'll select 
your piece this very night, and drill you on it 
evenings after school.” 

The next day Miss Waring brought to school a 
book containing the familiar poem, “The Blue 
and the Gray.”’ She showed Johnnie the verses 
at noon, and told him that she knew he could 
recite them very well indeed. 

That afternoon he stayed at the schoolhouse 
Miss Waring first 


She's the best woman 





There’s the schoolhouse now.”’ 

A sudden curve in the road had brought them 
within sight of a small white schoolhouse close to 
the road, in a little clearing among the trees. 

“T aint seen the schoolhouse sence they painted 
it over,’’ said the old lady. ‘How green they've 
made the shetters. They look real purty. I 
hope they've got a good teacher.”’ 

The teacher came to the open door of the 
schoolhouse as the old woman and the little boy 
left the road. They saw a small, slender girl 
with a pretty face and big brown eyes. 

“Good morning,”’ she said, in a way that made 
the somewhat timid old woman feel quite at ease. 
‘Is this little boy to be one of my pupils ?”’ 


She stepped out of the doorway as she spoke, | that she had no rebellious uprising to fear. | Myrick stayed after school to ask Miss Waring | 


and offered the little boy her hand. He awk- 
wardly thrust out bis left hand. 

“T’other hand, Johnnie, t’other hand,’ said 
his grandmother, in a tone of mild reproof. 

‘Never mind,’’ said the teacher, ‘this hand 
will do this time. You have come very early. 
There's no one else here.” 

“IT wanted to git here ‘fore the others,” said 
Johnnie’s grandmother. ‘You run down there 
by the crik,’’ she added to Johnnie, ‘and see if 
you can't find a bush o’ them purty red winter- 
berries fer the teacher’s desk. You know you 
got some fer the teacher last fall, and they stayed 
nice most all winter. 

“T wanted to speak to you "bout Johnnie,”’ she 
continued, when the boy had gone. ‘He’s my 
only grandchild, and he aint got no pa nor ma. 
They both died when he was in his third year, 
an’ I’ve had ’im ever sence, an’ of course I think 
the world an’ all of ’im. He's the livin’ spi’t o’ 
what his pa was at his age, but he’s got his ma’s 
disposition. She was a Fleck, an’ the Flecks air 
all kind o’ quiet, reserved sort o’ people, never 
sayin’ much, but thinkin’ a good deal. They 
was the nicest kind o’ folks, an’ his ma, Martha 
Fleck, was as good a little woman as ever 
drawed breath.” 

She stopped to wipe her eyes on a corner of her 
shawl. 

‘You'll find,”’ she resumed, ‘‘that Johnnie aint 
like other boys, an’ mebbe he won’t learn as 
quick, although his pa was amazin’ quick. 
Knowed all his letters when he was four year 
old, an’ read right along in the third reader at 
five. But Johnnie’s diff’rent. I hope you'll try 
to be patient with him.” 

“Oh, I will; you need not have any fear about 
that,”’ said Miss Waring. 

“Thank ye, miss. An’ ’bout his playin’ with 
the other boys; you’ll find him a great one fer 
gittin’ off into a corner by himself, an’ not mixin’ 
in with the other boys. La me! his pa was allus 
the top o’ the heap when he was a boy; but 
Johnnie aint that way, an’ I’d be real glad if you 


| got these ?”” 
| «Yes, ma’am, a good many.” 
| ‘Well, I’ll tell you what we'll do, Johnnie; 
| we'll have the other boys and girls go with us at 
| noon, and we’ll gather all we can find of them, to 
|trim up the schoolhouse. Wouldn’t you like 
that ?’’ 

“Yes, ma’am.”” 
‘*How old are you, Johnnie ?”’ 
“Twelve, going on thirteen.”” 
| Other pupils now began to arrive. By nine 

o'clock about thirty boys and girls had assembled 

in the little schoolhouse. 

When Miss Waring called the school to order, 
| and looked into the faces of her pupils, she felt 


| Almost without exception, they were tidy, 
| well-behaved boys and girls. When the 
| teacher rang her bell they went to the seats 
they had chosen in perfect quiet and order. 

But when they were out-of-doors, they were 
as lively and boisterous as other children. 
They laughed and screamed and raced about 
in the most hilarious way. 

Miss Waring observed, however, that John- 
nie Myrick did not join in the games and 
sports of the other children. She found him 
standing by the side of the schoolhouse with 
his back to the wall, and watching his school- 
mates with a half-wistful, half-shy expression. 

“Why don’t you play, too, Johnnie?’ 
she asked. 

“T don't care to, ma‘am.” 

“But it would do you good to romp around 
and play with the others.”” As he made no 
reply to this, Miss Waring added, “I would 
like to see you playing with the others, and 
I’m sure that they would like to have you 
with them.” 

“They never choose me, ma’am.”’ 

“That is because they think that you don’t 
care to play.” 

But Johnnie’s remark contained a sug- 
gestion to Miss Waring. In a day or two 
she managed secretly to speak a few words 
to certain of the-boys. As a result, the next 
day in ‘choosing sides’’ Johnnie Myrick was 
the first one taken. 

Miss Waring was a teacher of unusual tact, 


mother’s loving solicitude for him, that appealed 
strongly to her kindliest instincts. When, during 
the second week of the term, she visited Johnnie’s 
home, what she saw and heard increased her 
interest in them both. 

In various ways she helped Johnnie gradually 
to overcome much of his self-consciousness and 
shyness. It was not long before he began of his 





kindness of heart and genuine love for children. | 
There was something in Johnnie Myrick’s half- | 
frightened shyness, and in his poor old grand-| 


and girls there to compete. I'd hate mightily to | read the poem to him to show him how; then he 
see the prize go out of our district. | read it to her. 

‘But there won’t be any favoritism shown. | “Why, Johnnie Myrick,’’ she said, almost 
The judges will be two persons chosen from each | tearfully, when he finished, ‘you read it better 
district, and no one can compete but the pupils of | than I can read it myself. You surprise me. 
these two schools. That’s all I have to say.” | You must compete for the prize.”’ 

This announcement created intense interest and| At the end of the second day he had memorized 
excitement in both districts. Fifty dollars was a | the poem, and Miss Waring was very enthusiastic 
| larger sum of money than any of the pupils had | over his recitation of it. 
ever owned, and more than some families often| ‘But of course, Johnnie,’’ she said, “I don't 
possessed at one time. The novelty of the con-| know anything about the pupils over in the Star 
test increased the interest in it, and the best | district, and some of them may recite better than 
| speakers of each school began to prepare for it, | you do; but Ido know that even if you fail to 
| each resolved, if possible, to carry off the prize. | get the prize, your grandmother will be the 
| On the day of Colonel Marcy’s visit Johnnie happiest person in the house.” 

The much talked of night of the contest came 
at last. It was clear and cold, with a full 
moon and fine sleighing. ‘The jingle of bells 
could be heard on all the country roads 
leading to the schoolhouse. 

Great sleds filled with laughing young 
people drove up to the door, while the gay 
songs of others not yet arrived could be heard 
ringing out on the frosty air. 

The people came on horseback and on 
foot, until every available inch of room in the 
schoolhouse was occupied. Boys and men 
stood up in the windows, and some who could 
not get into the house at all climbed up to 
the window-sills outside, pulled down the 
upper sash and stood there through the entire 
contest, peering in. 

Mrs. Myrick and Johnnie had come very 
early, and had found good seats near the 
platform. Miss Waring sat just behind them, 
to encourage Johnnie by her presence. She 
had privately written Johnnie’s name on the 
list of contestants. He was pale, and evi- 
dently nervous, but looked determined. 

He was really even pluckier than Miss 
Waring supposed. He had no idea of 
declining to take part when his name should 
be called, and his eyes sparkled when his 
grandmother whispered to him, just before 
the contest began, ‘‘I’d love to hear you speak 
‘fore a big crowd like this, Johnnie. I'd 

to explain a certain knotty problem in fractions. | be mighty proud of you, even if you didn’t do as 
When Johnnie had been made to understand | well as some.” 

certain ‘‘denominators’’ and ‘‘numerators’’ and The first contestant was from the Star School. 
“quotients,’* Miss Waring said, quietly : | He recited ‘“‘Spartacus to the Gladiators”’ in such 

“Johnnie, I want you to compete for Mr. violent and bombastic style that the four judges 
Marcy’s prize.” themselves could hardly refrain from smiling. 

“OQ Miss Waring!” Then a pupil of Miss Waring’s school recited 

“I do, Johnnie. I believe you might win it.” | “The Polish Boy’’ very creditably. Next, a 

‘““Why, Miss Waring, I’d be scared to death to | youth only seventeen years old, but fully six feet 
get up before the big crowd that'll be here that | tall, came forward to recite ‘“The Charge of the 
night. I couldn’t do it.” Light Brigade,’’ and through sheer nervousness 

“TI am sure you could,’ said Miss Waring, | forgot every line of the piece but the first two. 
positively. ‘You read remarkably well, and 1| These he recited four times in rapid succession, 
think you could be taught to recite even better! and then, scratching his head with a comical 
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expression of dismay and perplexity, burst into 
tears and rushed out of the house and away. from 
a very unsympathetic audience. 

“‘The Blue and the Gray’—Johnnie Myrick,” 
then called one of the judges. 

Johnnie had stepped forward and was facing 
the audience before his half-dazed old grand- 
mother could comprehend the meaning of it all. 
She leaned eagerly forward, with parted lips and 
staring eyes. She listened intently for his first 
words: 

“By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 


Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep on the ranks of the dead.” 


A hush of surprise and eager expectation came | 


over the entire audience. Johnnie was younger 
than any of the contestants, and no one had known 
that he was to compete. His fresh young voice 
was wonderfully clear and sympathetic, and it had 
in it a note of pathos and tenderness well adapted 
to his selection. 

His eyes met those of the now smiling little old 
grandmother in front of him. A smile came to his 
own face and his own eyes grew brighter. His 
own grandfather had worn “the blue,” and he was 
lying in it 

Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver. 

The little old woman listening so eagerly to 
Johnnie’s words thought of this, but the tears 
streaming down her furrowed cheeks were not 
tears of sorrowful memories. They were tears of 
love and pride and joy. 


When the recitation came to an end, and Johnnie, | 


with a bow, stepped from the platform, his grand- 
mother rose from her seat to meet him. Putting 
her arms around him, she kissed him, amid great 
cheering and clapping of hands. The applause 
continued until Johnnie, at Miss Waring’s sugges- 
tion, stepped upon the platform and bowed his 
acknowledgments. 

Other contestants followed until all had spoken, 
but none of them aroused so much enthusiasm as 
Johnnie. No one was very much surprised when 
the judges announced that they were unanimous in 
awarding the prize to John Myrick. 

This decision was entirely satisfactory to Colonel 
Marcy, who declared that a boy of young Myrick’s 
ability should have “advantages.” Now all who 
knew the colonel, knew that this meant the best of 
educational opportunities for Johnnie. 

The decision of the judges was also satisfactory 
to the disappointed contestants, who manifested 
their approval in a kindly and generous, if unex- 
pected, way. When Johnnie and his grandmother 
went out to their old sleigh they found that the 
horse had been removed from the shafts, and in its 
place stood the ten strong young fellows whom 
Johnnie had defeated. 

“We're going to drag the victor home ourselves,” 
called out one of the boys, amid uproarioug cheers 
on the part of the bystanders. 

The old lady, protesting feebly, was tucked in 
among the blankets, Johnnie climbed in beside 
her, one of the boys cried out, “Here we go!” and 
away the boys went, drawing the little sleigh 
easily and swiftly behind them, while in it sat a 
very happy lad with fifty dollars in shining gold 
in his pocket, and by his side the happiest little old 
woman in the world. J. L. HARBOUR. 


a> 


JIM’S FIRST TRADE. 


Jim is the son of poor people, who have fed and 
clothed him, but have given him little schooling 
and less home training. Jim went to church 
occasionally, and he sometimes rattled over a 
prayer on going to bed; but it did not occur to him 
that the prayers and the sermon were meant to have 
anything to do with his conduct through the day. 

Last winter, as his father was out of work, the 
boy was often cold and hungry. There were 
dozens of other boys looking for employment in 
the village, so that when the grocer, Rupp, offered 
to give Jim a trial, there was great rejoicing at 
home. His mother cried, she was so glad. “Itisa 
fine chance for you,” she said. “Mr. Rupp’s trade 
is the largest in the county, and he told me that if 
he found the right stuff in you he would push you 
right along in the store.” 

Jim, with his clean clothes and bright face, was at 
the door before the store opened the next morning. 
He had no very vicious nor very lofty plans as to 
his course. His one purpose was to “get on.” 

One day not long after this, Mr. Rupp said to 
him: “Here, Jim, carry out this basket of Spanish 
chestnuts to the pavement. There are ten quarts. 
Sell them at thirty cents a quart to passers-by.” 

The demand for nuts was brisk, and Jim was 
soon struck by an idea which made his eyes dance. 
He cut round pieces of pasteboard and put them 
into the quart measure, so that when it seemed to 
be full of nuts, more than an eighth of the space 
was occupied by the false bottom. 

Several of his customers looked dubiously at 
their nuts, but went away without comment. When 
the nuts were all sold Jim, beaming with pride, 
went to the grocer. He did not observe an old 
Quaker lady who looked at him sternly. 

“Here are three dollars and sixty cents,” he said 
to Mr. Rupp. 

“How’s that? 
the grocer. 

“They ran twelve for me,” said Jim, laughing 
significantly. 

“I bought a quart,” interrupted the Quaker. 
measured it at home. It was but little more than a 
pint and a half. I came back on purpose to say to 
thee, Friend Rupp, that I will never be served by 
this boy again if he stays for years in thy employ.” 

‘He will not stay an hour,” said the grocer. “Go 
get the wages due you and begone. I want no 
thieves here.” 

But Jim lingered until the woman was gone, and 
came up to his employer. “I did it for you,” he 
said. “You were to profit by it.” 

“Putting honesty out of the question,” said Mr: 
Rupp, “you ought to see that cheating is ruin to 
business, sooner or later. Nobody will come back 
to the store where they have once suffered from a 
sharp bargain. You will have to begin trade with 
other ideas if you want to succeed in it.” 

Jim took his way home, having at last learned a 
lesson which he will not forget. 
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Always found in 


“OXFORD” and ““SUPERFINE” ‘ 
BRANDS OF CHOCOLATES. 7 
Sample sent for 2-cent stamp. 






about the house has a sure remedy 
without any heating or bother. 

Le Page’s is a liquid glue, al- 
ways ready to apply with a brush: 
that is one great advantage ; - anotner 
is that Le Page’s is a sure sticker 
and a slow dryer, giving you time to 
match edges carefully. 

The United States uses Le Page’s Glue 


in the Government arsenals, the National Mu- 
seum, and the Patent Office ; —you ought to. 


Ten cent bottles for household use. 
CANS with patent cover for Mechanics. 13 














Petroleum 


Of Ancient and Modern Times. 


From the dawn of history, Petroleum, Rock 
or Earth Oil has been known 
Chinese history mentioned it i 





and Egyptians from the tj 


throat and lungs., 
It remained for modern science, in the person 
of Mr.’ Angier, a practical chemist, to solve the 
problem of rendering this wonderful healing oil 
pleasant to the palate and acceptable to the 
stomach, at the same time retaining all its cura- 
tive virtues. Angier’s Petroleum’ Emulsion 
is an ancient remedy in modern’ form. It is 
considered by the medical profession as more 
than a substitute for cod liver oil, and it is an 
unequalicd remedy for throat and lung diseases 
and for all wasting conditions of the system. 
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MEDICINE 


is a happy combination of the recon- 
structive principles of nourishment 
and the disease-removing properties 
of medicine. Such is 


Angier’s 
Petroleum 


Emulsion 


It is a body-builder and a disease- 
destroyer. Physicians and patients 
everywhere prefer it to cod liver oil, 
because it is both food and medicine 
and pleasant to take, and because it 
cures. Petroleum is Nature's healing 
oil. 50 cents and $1.00. 

Our books, ‘‘Health”’ and “Beauty,”’ 
sent free. Angier Chemical Co., 
6 Irvington St., Boston. 

Read the ~rticle at the left. 


SCROLL SAWYER, 


On receipt of 15 cents I will 
send, post-paid, this three-shelf 
Bracket Design, size 13x21, over 
300 beautiful miniature designs 
for seroll sawing, and my 40- 

e illustrated Catalogue of 

roll Saws, thes, Fancy 
Woods. Mechanics’ Tools, 
Small Locks,Fancy Hinges,etc., 
or send 6 cents for Catalogue 
and Miniature Designs. 


A. H. POMEROY, 
Division C, 
98 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Our Pianos satisfy the 
most critical Musicians, 


Why Shouldn’t They You? 


YOU will do yourself an injustice if 
you purchase before seeing them, or get- 
ting full particulars about them by mail. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


The following unsolicited letter speaks for itself: 


“The New England Conservatory of Music. 
MERRILL PIANOFORTE CO., BOSTON, MAss. 


GENTLEMEN :—It is with much pleasure that I express my appreciation of your excellen 
iti * * * * 


BosTON, Oct. 19, 1894. 


Pianofortes, which cannot fail to meet with great favor among the best critics. 


I shall not hesitate to recommend your Pianofortes as being among the most honestly made instru- 


ments I have had the pleasure of examining. With b 


Very respectfully yours, 
THE MERRILL PIANO CO., 118 Boylston Street, . ° 


est wishes for your continued success, I am 


F. W. HALE, General Manager.” 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Hornby’ 
Oatmeal 


in preference to 
the cheaper kinds. 
The “difference is 
made up in satis- 
faction. Nothing 
is like it. Nothing 
equals it. 


Steam 
Cooked 


; H=O{ Horty’s} company, N. ¥. 
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FROM 
Mrs, Sarah White Cheney. 
Wile of New Hampshire's Ex-Gov. 


Dear Mr Preston :— *** It gives 
me much pleasure to say that I have 
used your Cologne (Preston's ‘*1838"" ) 
uifortwenty years, and have always” 
{} found it most delightfully refresh- 
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‘ Sincerely yours, 
SARAH Waite CHEeNey. 
Washington, D. C., Dee, 11, 1898. 
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Specialties. 
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Mrs. A 
Preston's “1838” Cologne. Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth Lavender Salts. 
Portsmouth Cologne Salts. 
Portsmouth Cold Cream. 
Portsmouth Violet Orris. 
Rivermouth Sachettes. 
Preston’s ‘‘ 1880" Tooth Powder. 
Tu-tha-lin (a liquid dentifrice). 
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Salts most delicious an 


Vones sincere 
Aanes Boortn- 





These goods can be mailed anywhere. 
Send for Price-List and rticu- 
gars to Preston, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Preston, of 
New Hampshire. 
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FROM 
s Booth-Schoeffel. 


he Masconomo, 


July 24, 1893. 


I find your Portsmouth Cologne 
It must be a boon to invalids, 
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FROM 
Mrs. M. L. Walsh. 
“Mrs John R, Walsh of Chicago.” 


My Dear Sir :—1t gives me much pleas- U 
ure to testify to the excellence of your{} 
various preparations. The Portsmouth fu 
Orris, The “ 1880" Tooth Powder, and Fl 
The Cologne Salts are special favorites in 
our household, * * * 

Sincerely yours, 
M, L, Wasu. 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 25, 1894, 
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Polish Everything 
in the 
Dining-Room 
with . 
Bon Ami 
The [Modern Cleaner 
Cleans... 
Glassware, 
Mirrors, China, 
without Silverware, 
a Brass, Steel, 
scratch. and woodwork, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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HIS LESSON. 


When a child has mastered a new accomplish- 
ment, a summary and hasty display of it suits him 
better than any shilly-shallying. 


Tommy’s mother had invited the new minister to 
tea, and Tomm , 4 was to make his first appearance 
at a feast. mother drilled him as to his 
behavior, and also as to his answers to the 
questions which the minister ag probably put 
to him. This took place on the day before the 
event, and she was gratified to note Tommy’s 
increasing glibness of reply, and evident sense of 
the importance of the occasion. 

The last hour before the minister’s arrival 
Tommy spent alone, while his mother made the 
final preparations for tea. He repeated aloud at 
intervals a formula which seemed to afford him 
great satisfaction. “I guess mamma’ll be pretty 
proud,” he remarked more than once. 

At last the minister came, and presently Tommy 
was summoned to the parlor. 

“How do you do, my little man?” inquired the 
minister, holding out his hand and smiling down at 
Tommy’s cherubic countenance. 

“Very well, sir, thank you,” said Tommy, grasp 
ing the hand and clinging firmly to it, as he 
proceeded breathlessly : ‘Thomas F Pancis Edwards 
—seven years last week Thursday—no, sir—one 
little sister, but she died—yes, sir, I began to go 
this fall—pretty well—one sy’ble, like cat and dog, 
sir—yes, sir, when the ice is good; not alone, 
though—yes, sir, I should like to—I saw him = 
churech—oh, I forgot! I’ll be a soldier when I 
up, and forty-one unds, sir—There, mamma!” 

Gasping but radiant, Tommy turned to his aston- 
ished parent, feeling ‘that whatever might befall, 
his share of the tea-party had been a perfect 
success. 
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HIGH LIVING. 


In a New England town a very penurious old 
man lived in a big house with one servant, a negro 
who bore the name of Sambo, and was called 
“half-witted” by some of the people of the town. 
However that may have been, he was bright enough 
to realize that he had too much work and too little 
food, and when the kind-hearted “square” of the 
town at last offered to take him into his employ, 
Sambo promptly changed masters. 


flis former employer was not more noted for 
truthfulness than for generosity, and meeting the 
darky in the post-office one day soon afterward, he 
said in his usual strident tone: 

“Well, Sambo, I hope you’re enjoyin’ ourself at 
the square’s. Pooty plain livin’, though, I reckon 
had get there. Now while you ‘was with me, you 

ad your ch’ice 0’ mince- pie, apple-pie, loaf-cake 
an’ cookies every day.’ 

“Yes suh,” Te Sambo, rolling his eyes in 
an alarming manner at his late employer. “Yes 
suh, I reckon I done hab mince-pie, — -pie, loaf- 
cake an’ cookies eb’ry day—dat is, ef yo calls cod- 
fish all dem!” 


* 
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A PEACEABLE REGIMENT. 


The captain of a certain company of a Western 
regiment was much beloved by his men, but some- 
times he unintentionally afforded them a good deal 
of amusement. 


One day two of the men, who were -< =: 
some disposition, became d in 
which seemed like to end in blows. 

“Men, men!” exclaimed the captain, who a 
then came upon them, “I am sorry to see this; I 
want no fighting men in my company, you know!” 

The two disputants stared at him’ for a moment, 
and then burst into a hearty roar, and the quarrel 
was forgotten at the sight of the captain’s relieved 
but puzzled face. 
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Pat mony 4 to a statement recently made in The 
‘om: 
two letters of the alphabet are out of “work,” a 
correspondent writes to say that the times must be 
improving, since of the twenty-two letters thus 
reported idle, he finds seven 
two of them doing double service. 








New Books. 


PATHS AND BY-PATHS. By Mrs. M. 
A. Pickford. 352 pp. 12mo. 5 illustrations. $1.25. 
WON BY LOVE. By Mrs. S. S. Wood 
I2mo. 252 pp. 4 illustrations. $1.00. 
RACHEL’S FARM. By Miss A. L. Noble. 
223 pp. 12mo. 4 illustrations. $1.00. 
THE STARRY SKIES. By Agnes Gib- 
erne. Profusely illustrated. 234 pp. 12mo. $1. 
With bp ie ral variety of attractive and beau- 
a llustrated books suitable for 
at Christmas festivals. 
Phos pee our Holiday Catalogue. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 East 23d Street, New York. 
54 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A Feast for 
New England Readers. 


The Early Poems of the Late 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The author needs no introduction. 





The press 


from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, are | 


now paying homage to his genius and ability as 
a writer. Truly in Oliver Wendell Holmes the 
literature of our country has lost a veteran 
representative, who may be said to have spanned 
the whole interval between its first creditable 
leafage and its ripest flower. 

This book is 


h a 1 bh 


y 
gold edges, etc. 


Price 75 Cts. sy mail, Post-paid. 


Published by 


HURST & CO., 135 Grand St. N. Y., 


Or can be obtained through The Youth’s Companion. 
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nion that times must be hard, since twenty- 





Holiday Books 


The Last Leaf. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. New Holidey, Ea 
toon. With a touching Prefatory Note by Dr. Hol 
reproduced in facsimile of his hand- writing. Finely 
illustrated. Crown 8vo, tastefully bound, $1.50. 


The Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Year-Book. 


Containing selections from Dr. Holmes’s Prose and 
Poetry. With a new Portrait. Attractively bound, $1.00. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. A Holida 

of this famous story. With numerous admirable illus- 
trations by A. B. Frost. Crown 8vo, finely printed and 
bound in 24. style, $2.00. 


Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His 
Queer Country. 


A delightful book for young and old. By JOEL 
GuAampt; ER HARRIS, author of ‘Uncle Remus and his 
Friends,” etc. With 32 artistic and extremely interest- 

ing pictures. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Pushing to the Front; or, Success 
Under Difficulties. 


A very stimulating book, full of interesting anecdotes, 
showing how the victory over obstacles is gained b 
will, pluck, and peseeneney. B . MARDEN. With 
24 excellent Portraits ‘amous Persons. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. A notable Teltdan, govt. 


Timothy’s Quest. 


A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. WIGGIN’S most 
popular stories. Very fully and artistically illustrated 
and attractively bound. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


When Molly Was Six. 


A dolighttnt story, simple, natural and of charming 
literary quality, by ELIZA ORNE WHITE, author of 
““Winterborou zh. * With illustrations. An exquisite 
holiday book. Square 16mo, $1.00. 


Three Boys on an Electrical Boat. 


thoroughly interesting and exciting story of the 
adventures of three boys, who learned a great deal, 
Paowsnt of the wonders of electricity. By JOHN 
oe Professorin Harvard University. 16mo, 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Life and Letters. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. With 
7 Portraits and Views. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt to: 
A work which all admirers of the 


of the man will welcome with peculiar gratitude. 


George William Curtis. 

An appreciative and admirable account of this 
knightly man and great citizen. By EDWARD CARY, 
in SS Men of Letters Series. With a Portrait. 
16mo. 


Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters and 
Diary. 
A book of great interest about one of the noblest sf 


Aimeriean women by 1 ‘ee DANIEL D. ADDISON. Wit 
a Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Century of Charades. 
A hundred original charades, ingenious in ete. 
very skilful in execution, and poetical in form. 
ILLIAM BELLAMY. 18mo, $1.00. 
——- for the Fireside. 
50 Entertaining Games. By LUCRETIA P. HA 
Enlarged edition, with 29 new Games, including Golf. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. |” 





St. Wicholas | 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 





In 18905 


St. NICHOLAS will have five great 
serial stories, more of Rudyard 
Ki ling’s “* Jungle Stories," more 

rownies,' E. S. Brooks's story 
life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
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cles by Brander Matthews, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 
etc , practical papers, short stories, 


delightful verse. It is the greatest 
delight youcan give a boy or girl. 














A Subscription 


— the best possible Christmas 
git. On and after the issue of 

ecember number we will give 
November number free to new 
subscribers. November begins 
the volume. A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use | 3 
4 a subscription as their Christmas 4 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00. 
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The Christmas 
Number, Sold every- 


where, 2 
cents, is a royal gift-book in itself, 
— the treat of the year. Don't fail Q 
to take home a copy. 


The Bound Vol- | : 


containing the num- 
ume, bers of the past 


year,—more than 1ooo pages and 
nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00. 


























Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 
THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. ; 








Edition | 


Pp, $4.00. 
t and all lovers | 


Valuable ‘Gift Books. 





The Three Musketeers. 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. An edition de Cuxe | 
(limited to 750 copies), with 250 Illustrations | 
by Maurice Leloir. In two volumes. Royal | 
8vo. Buckram, with specially designed cover, | 
in a box, $12.00. 

“Such a book lends itself to the draughtsman’s art, 
and both requires and rewards decoration. But it must 
be decoration of the best; and it has waited long. At 
length, however,—I have it before me now,—an edition 
has been prepared which should satisfy both the lovers | 
| of black and white and the lovers of picturesque fiction. 

. Itis searcely too much to ny! that were Alex- 
andre Dumas alive to-day, to see this latest form of his 
reatest work,—first pub ished exactly fifty years ago,— 

e who loved the sumptuous with an almost tropical 
fervor, and built a grand theatre for the production of 
his own dramas, would weep tears of joy over —4 = 

spring.” —STANLEY J. WEYMAN, in The Book Buy 


Paul and Virginia. 


By BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch, and numerous Illustrations 
by Maurice Leloir. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. | 


It is believed that this standard edition of “Paul and 
with Lel 


The Farmer’s Boy. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘*The Country | 
School in New England,”’ etc. With 64 Illus- | 
trations by the author. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. | 
The memories of the farm which are cherished by so 

| many dwellers in cities are preserved in this delightful 

volume in tangible form. Mr. Johnson follows the 

work and play Sf farm life through the seasons, -* 
trating its quaint and picturesque features, and 
senting a volume which has, among other merits, that 
of a truthful history of life. 


Popular Astronomy. 

A General Description of the Heavens. By | 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Translated from | 
the French by J. ELLARD Gore, F.R.A.S. 


| 


With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. 8vo. | 
Cloth, $4.50. 
“M. Camille Flammarion is the most popular scientific 


writer in France. Of the present werk no fewer than 
one hundred thousand copies were sold in a few years. 
It was considered of such merit that the Montyon Prize 
of the French Academy was awarded to it. The sub- 
ject is treated in a very popular style, and the work is | 
at the same time interesting and reliable. It should be | 
found very useful by those who wish to acquire a good | 
general knowledge of astronomy without going too 
leeply into the science.’’—From Transiator’s Preface. 


The United States of America. 


A Study of the American Commonwealth, its 
Natural Resources, People, Industries, Manu- 
factures, Commerce, and its Work in Litera- 
ture, Science, Education and Self-Govern- 
ment. Edited by NATHANIEL S. SHALER, 
S. D., Professor of Geology in Harvard Uni- 
versity. In two volumes, royal 8vo. With 
Maps, and 150 full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 
$10.00. Sold by subscription. 

In this work the publishers offer gomething which is 

| not furnished by his tories or encyclopedias, namely, a 


succinct but comprehensive expert account of our | 
ey at the present day. Among the contributors 





ar 
Hon. J.R. SOLEY, EDWARD ATKINSON, LL. D., Col. 

GEORGE E. WARING, Jr., Professor J. B. MCMASTER, | 
| CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Major J. W. POWELL, 

| WittiaM T. HARRIS, LL. D., LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D | 

| 

| 


° RS Judge "THOMAS M. CooL, 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, How. , WILLIAM L. 


| SON, President D. C. GILMAN, H. G. PRouT and My Dy. 
ILL 


Climbing in the Himalayas. 


By WILLIAM MARTIN Conway, M.A., F. R. 
G. S., Vice-President of the Alpine Club; 
formerly Professor of Art in University College, | 
Liverpool. With 300 Illustrations, by A. D. | 
McCormick, and a Map. 8vo. Cloth, $10.00. 


“The author is a man of science who knows the | 
names of things, and he possesses the artistic temper- 
ament which enables him to understand and impart | 
to others the fascination of the grandest scenery. | 
The scientific results are of immense valine; while 
as regards the literary and artistic merit of his work, 
we can only repeat that in these respects it is unsur- | 
passed.”’— St.. James’s Gazette. 

| 
| 
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Great Commanders Series. 
Brief biographies, of the highest order of excel- | 
lence, of distinguished American military and 
naval men, from Washington to Sheridan. 
Edited by Gen. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 
The volumes of this series thus far issued, all 


of which have received the highest commendation 
from authoritative journals, are: 


Admiral Farragut. 
By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S. N. 


General Taylor. 
By General O. O. Howarp, U. S. A. 


General Jackson. By JAMES PARTON. 
| General Greene. 
By Captain FRANcIS V. GREENE, U.S. A. 


baommees J. E. Johnston. 
By Ropert M. HuGues, of Virginia. 


General Thomas. By Henry Coppers, LL. D. 
| General Scott. 





By General Marcus J. WRIGHT. 


General Washington. 
By General BRADLEY T. JOHNSON. 


General Lee. By General FITZHUGH LEE. 


| General Hancock. 
By General FRANcIS A. WALKER. 


| Bach. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


| “No library of military literature that has appeared 
in recent years has been so instructive to readers of all 
kinds as the Great Commanders Series, Lay is edited 
by General James Grant Wilson.”’—New York Mail and 
rpress. 





The Dawn of Civilization. 
(EcypT AND CHALD&A.) By Prof. MASPERO. 
Edited by the Rev. Prof. Sayce. Translated 
by M. L. McCiure. With Map and over 
470 Illustrations. Quarto. Cloth. 


This volume is an attempt to put together in a lucid 
and interesting manner all that the monuments have 
revealed to us concerning the earliest civilization of 
Egypt and Chaldza. The results of archsological dis 
covery, accumulated during the last sparty ars OT 80, 
are of such a vast and comprehensive character that 
none but a master mind could marshal them in true 
historical perspective. Prof. Maspero is perhaps the 
only man in Europe fitted by his laborious researches 
and great scholarship to undertake such a task, and 
the result of his efforts will be found herein. 





A History of the United States Navy. 


From 1775 to 1894. By EDGAR STANTON 
Maciay, A.M. With Technical Revision by 
Lieut. Roy C. Smiru, U. S. N. In two 
volumes. With numerous Maps, Diagrams, 
and Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $7.00. 


“It fills a place which has almost escaped the atten 
tion of historians.’’—New York Tribune 


In the Track of the Sun. 


| READINGS FROM THE Diary OF A GLOBE TROT- 
TER. By FREDERICK DIODATI THOMPSON. 
Profusely illustrated with Engravings from 
Photographs and from Drawings by HARRY 
FENN. Large 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 


“Mr. Thompson is an intelligent observer, who de 
| garsbes what he has seen with humor and point. 

We know of no equally convenient and handsome pub- 
Ne ation illustrating a journey around the world.”—7he 
Uutlook. 

“Few ‘globe trotters’ have given their impressions of 
travel so ¢ ay a form as Mr. Thompson in this hand 
some illustrated volume.”—London Saturday Rerier. 


Memoirs Illustrating the History 
of Napoleon I. 


From 1802 to 1815. By Baron CLAUDE-FRAN- 


CcoIsS DE MENEVAL, Private Secretary to 
NAPOLEON. Edited by his Grandson, Baron 
NAPOLEON JOSEPH DE ME&NEVAL. With 


and In three 


8vo. 


Portraits 
volumes. 


Autograph Letters. 
Cloth, $6.00. 


Schools and Masters of Sculpture. 


By A. G. RADCLIFFE, author of ‘*Schools and 
Masters of Painting.’’ With 35 full-page 
Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 


The Land of the Sun. 


Vistas Mexicanas. By CHRISTIAN REID, author 
of ‘‘The Land of the Sky,’’ ‘A Comedy of 
Elopement,”’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 


In this picturesque travel-romance the author of 
“The Land of the Sky” takes her characters from New 
Orleans to ieee inating Me xican cities like Guanajuato, 
Zacatecas uas Calientes, Guadalajara, and of course 

the City ott Mexico. What they see and what they do 
are described in a vivacious style which renders the 
book most valuable to those who wish an interesting 
Mexican travel-book unencumbered with details, while 
the story as a story sustains the high reputation of this 
talented author. 


Songs of the Soil. 

By FRANK L. STANTON. 

Joe, CHANDLER Harris. 
gilt top, uncut, $1.50. 


With a Preface by 
16mo. Cloth, 


IMPORTANT FICTION. 


Vernon’s Aunt. 


By Mrs. EVERARD Cores (Sara Jeannette Dun- 
can), author of ‘‘A Social Departure,’’ ‘‘An 
American Girl in London,’ “The Simple Ad- 
ventures of a Memsahib,’’ and ‘“*A Daughter 
of To-Day.”” With many illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth. 

After her strong and absorbing novel, “A Daughter 
of To-Day,”’ Mrs. Cotes again demonstrates her elastic- 


ity by a return to the vivacious humor which gained 
her first laurels 


The Manxman. 

By HALL CAINE, author of ‘‘The Deemster,”’ 
**Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon,”’ ‘“The Scape- 
goat,’’etc. Fourth edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Deemster. 

By HALL Caine. New edition, uniform with 
‘‘The Manxman.’’ 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
The Lilac Sunbonnet. 

A Love Story. By S. R. Crockett, author of 
**The Stickit Minister,’’ ‘“‘The Raiders,’’ etc. 

Second edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
A Flash of Summer. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLirFrorp, author of ‘‘Love 
Letters of a Worldly Woman,” ‘‘Aunt Anne,”’ 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Round the Red Lamp. 


By A. CONAN DoyLe. Second edition. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
Maelcho. 
By the Hon. Emity LaAwLess, author of 
**Grania,’’ ‘‘Hurrish,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


The God in the Car. 


By ANTHONY Hope, author of ‘‘The Prisoner of 
Zenila,’’ etc. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 

Cleopatra. 

A ROMANCE. By Grorc Esers, author ot 
**Uarda,’’ ‘‘An Egyptian Princess,’’ etc. In 
two volumes. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 
80 cents. 





| 


aa Send for a copy (free) of the holiday number of Appletons’ 
f the above and other important new books, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 


Monthly Bulletin, containing descriptions 
with specimen illustrations. 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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If you want the most delicious confectionery, get 


Hildreth’s 


Original and Only 


CIVES YOU 


Lace Curtains, Watches, 
rrennls a Rackets, Ladies’ Boots, Photo: 
hic Cameras, Dinner, Tea and 

Foi aed Sets, Violins, Banjos, Guitars, 
y Lamps, and a hundred other 


articles = getting ups TEA CLUB. 


TEA one can receive the dealers’ 


= * ash or premiums. Send for 
CO our iiustrated Catalogue. 
* 


210 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, New York. 


GREAT 
CHINA ; 





Founded 
1858 





Molasses Candy. 


It will not Stick. 
Put up in boxes for the retail trade in three sizes: 
t Ib., 4% Ib., and a 1o-cent size. Our Trade-Mark, 
“Velvet,” is stamped in red ink on every wrapper. 
For sale by Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 
We have many IMITATORS, 
but no COMPETITORS. 


H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Washington St., Boston. 
TB 











| The Location 
Unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. 
| Staff of Physicians 
Men and women of recognized skill and ex- 
perience. 
The Fire-Proof Main Building 
Planned and constructed a meet every need. 
The Facilities for Treatment, Rest and Recreation 
And the perfection of its methods and manage- 
ment ender long experience, make this 


The Leading Health Institution of 
the Country. 


Autumn and Winter months considered the most 
favorable for treatment. 

Reached via Del., Lack. and Western R. R. from 
New York or Buffalo without change. 

For beautiful illustrated pamphlet and further in- 
formation, address J. AR’ JACKSON, Sec’y. 


“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments’ 


Nervous Headache, 








Largest and Most Successful in the World. | 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. if pils are fitted for the ‘duties | 
and work of never da 

THE FA T 





a a_list of more than | 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special | 

reference 2 to Ao Proick iency in each department. 
HE 8 ENTS ase young people of both sexes, | 
full of ailige ence and zeal 
PLINE is of the highest order and 











ine ludes saleanne business lessons. 
TRE f Pte! N x B ie the largest of any Com- oo 
mercia hoolin he wor le 
THE REPUTATION of this school for original- | gi 
of ti leadership and as the Standard Institution 
its kind Phe TA Sa ‘ lie teat | 
8 centra! ocate 
ant purposely eon COURSE dd, J Pyro md FEBRIN 
zg RSE. Shorthand, RAL ats Writing, 
specfal cours a ,-. 3 may taken as a TABLETS. 


‘se. 

IONS in Business Houses furnished 

it =: va complete the varied inducements to attend 
nis sch 


Perfectly Harmless. 
ool. | « be = = 
BUSINESS OFFICE open daily, 9 till 2 o'clock. | Better than pil Boer Aiwage gffective—Easily taken— 
For Prospectus, sent free, address, scientific preparation superior to any other. 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, | At druggists or by mail 2c. per box. Samples Free. 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass.'| PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 








\’ Save Dentists’ Bills, Doctors’ Bills and Butchers’ 


\ Bills by eating a bow! of delicious QUAKER OaTs ly 
i for breakfast. A pleasant economy. m 
, Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 4 
SSF SSSR SSS ESS 





THE NAME 


LENWO! 


MEANS the BEST for 


COOKING » 
HEATINC. 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 








Cure Without Medicine 


by the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


A Safe, Simple Home Treatment of Marvellous 
Effectiveness. As a successful and rapid curative 
of disease it has never nm app ed by any 
other method, None need fail of great and permanent 
| benefit. Illustrated Catalague with HoME testimo- 
| nials, price-list, etc., free. Address, 


| L.A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLIOTT, 36 Exchange Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole ‘Agent for Western Conn. 





“Staff of Life.” 


Bread is this factor in our existence and every 
wife should strive to make it as good as possible. 
The most important ingredient in bread is the 
flour and it is all important that you use the best. 


DULUTH 
IMPERIAL 


|is a brand of flour which you can rely upon as 
| always being of the same even quality, as it is 
| manufactured with the greatest care from selected 
| wheat grown in the finest hard wheat-producing 
| regions in the world. 








FISHER & WISE, Agents, Boston, Mass. 
Duluth Imperial Mill Co., Duluth, Mian. 


Liver Complaint. 


Few people are free from the distressing in- 
fluences of a disordered liver. Their minds are 
sluggish and inactive, and there is a gradual fall- 
ing off in their natural condition of activity and 
vigor. These feelings are often attributed to 
overwork, when the real cause is a disordered 
stomach and liver. An irregular action of the 
heart, caused by sympathy with the affected liver, 
adds to their distress, and they become low- 
spirited, with a fit of the blues. With a great 
desire for sleep, on retiring they will lie awake a 
long time, tormented with troubled reflections, 
and when at last they do fall into an uneasy 
| Slumber of short duration, it is often disturbed 
| by horrid dreams. For the restoration of this 
important organ there is nothing better than 


McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 

| They are particularly adapted to Dyspepsia 
and Liver Complaint, which are in reality twin 
| disorders. By their use the poisonous matter is 
promptly eradicated from the system, destroying 
the last taint of the disease, and leaving the 
patient in ‘‘splendid condition.’’ 

Ask your Druggist for McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 


** Advice to -~Z 8,” telling what food they 
should, eat anc at to avoid, will be mailed 


to any address. 
JOHN H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. CHASE & SANBORN, Boston. 


If you want delicious PORK, HAMS and BACON 


CURE THEM WITH 


Worcester Salt 


Which is strong, pure, and perfectly free from all acrid and 
bitter qualities found so abundantly in coarse and common salts. 
Those who try it once are never satisfied with any other. All 
grocers have it in 28 and 56-pound linen bags. 








“The cup that cheers but not inebriates” 
is that delicious cup of Coffee that gives strength 
and inspiration and satisfies more fully than any 
other beverage all the requirements of a harm- 
less ¢timulant. 


Chase & Sanborn’s 





Universally accepted as the 


Leading Fine Coffee of the World. 


Put up in one and two-pound cans like the above. 


FREE, our new and attractive POCKET PINCUSHION. 



























Aching Back, The instant, comforting relief given by the genuine 
a xidnzys H 8) P PLAST E R is ample proof 
9] of its penetrating power and effectiveness. No other 
Sore Muscles, laster combines such Soothing, Pain-Killing, Healing, 
Rheumatism, trengthening properties, curing every Ache and Pain, 
Sciatica Weakness, Soreness and Inflammation. 
’ 
BEAR h ropriet 
Pieurisy, HOP PLASTER COMPANY, Boston, Mavs, po 8} 
Crick. both sides of the plaster. Sold by all drug and country stores. 

















NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. For sale by all Grocers. 
Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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pewter-ware, which he loaded ingeniously about 
his person for more convenient transportation on 
the journey home. 

But the next day, when at sundown he approached 
his home, weary and lagging, fantastically hung 
with clattering platters, pots and pans, his shrewish 
dame encountered an unexpected punishment. 

The red light of the sinking sun so blazed upon 
his extraordinary panoply as to give him the 
appearance of an armed and fiery form stalking 
toward the house. Goodwife Keezar, with some 
neighbors who were visiting her, came to the door; 
but as the apparition drew slowly nearer and nearer 
to an accompaniment of clashing and jangling at 
each step, they became frantic with terror, and fled 
in all directions, with the exception of the famous 
shrew herself, who was too overcome with fright 
to move. 

Not until the old cobbler actually crossed the 
threshold and threw his harmless burden ringing 
to the floor, could she believe he was not an infernal 
visitant from the lower regions, come to carry her 
away; and even when she recovered from her 
fright the remembrance of it long exercised a 
salutary restraint upon her tongue. The new wares 
meekly served their proper uses in the kitchen, and 
never, as their predecessors had sometimes done, 
hurtled about the merry cobbler’s ears. 


* 
> 





WORK AS A REFUGE. 


Walter Scott and’ Alexandre Dumas were alike 
in their power of industry. Scott used to say, 
when talking of his work, that he often wished he 
could cease thinking, just to see whether his pen 
would not finish the page of itself. 
French romancer’s capacity for continuous labor 
was even more extraordinary. To him, indeed, as 
perhaps to all such men, work was a refuge from 
all the ills of life. 

For forty years he suffered from some internal 
disease which, when it was upon him, made it 
impossible for him to sleep. 


When Alexandre Dumas, the younger, was just | 


out of college his father took him on a hunting 
trip. They put up at a farmhouse, and occupied 
two little bedrooms which opened into each other. 
In the middle of the night the son was awakened, 
and saw his father walking back and forth. 

“What are you doing?” asked the boy. 

“You see. I am walking.” 

“You are sick?” 

“Yes, [am in great pain; 
have it every night.” 

“Ts there nothing to cure it?” 

“It is incurable.” 

“But-can’t it be relieved?” 

“No. When it takes me I get up and walk. 
is very bad, I go to reading.” 

“And when it is insupportable?” 

“1 go to work.” 

It was true; and in later years his son often saw 
him in the night sitting at his desk writing with 
one hand, and holding upon his stomach with the | 
other. 

“How can you work always?” 
him on such an occasion. 

“T have nothing else to do,’ 


but [am used to it. I 


If it | 


some one asked 


’> answered Dumas. 


*+ 
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A MIGHTY HOST. 


On the last day of June of the present year there 
were on the pension roll of the United States gov- 
ernment nine hundred and seventy thousand names. 
To these people, during the fiscal year which ended 
with that day, one hundred and forty millions of 
dollars had been paid. 

The pension list has been growing ever since the 
war closed, until the present year; but now it 
seems to have reached a maximum from which it 
will decline slowly. 

What we pay in pensions represents what we 
may well call our “war indemnity.” It is the com- 
pensation for suffering, disability, loss of means of 
support on the part of those who had no responsi- 
bility for the war. 

It is a heavy tax upon the whole country, but the 
country is willing to pay it. We can better afford 
to endure the tax than we can afford to refuse to 
pay pensions to those who really deserve them. 

No other country has ever so burdened itself for 
such a cause; but no other country has ever in 
practice put so high a value upon patriotism as 
ours has done. In song, in story, in sentimental 
ways, patriotism has been rated, in other lands, as 
high as possible; but in our own country we have 
a practical way of doing all things. The mighty 
army of men, women and children who draw 
pensions from the Treasury, represents our prac- 
tical way of recognizing the service and sacrifice 
of the Civil War. 

No harm, but rather good, will come in perma- 
nence to the country as a result of a pension policy, 
liberal but not lavish, in favor of all deserving 
veterans and in favor of them only. 


* 
> 





EASY ENOUGH. 


About the year 1840, James K. Polk ran for 
governor of Tennessee against James C. Jones, 
and the future President of the United States was 
badly beaten. 

Even then the “tariff question” was up, and then 
as now it led to long, intricate, and often weari- 
some discussions. An anecdote of the campaign 
is related by the Washington Post. 

Mr. Jones, who was familiarly known as “Lean 
Jimmie Jones,” was not an orator, nor a scholar, 
but he was popular and was what is now known as 
a “vote-getter.” 

On one occasion he had a joint discussion with 
Mr. Polk, who began the debate with a long and 
exhaustive speech on the tariff. The speaker went 
so much into details that his audience was quite 
evidently bored. 

When Jones’s turn came, he paid a high compli- 
ment to his rival’s address, but dismissed the tariff 
in this unceremonious fashion: 

“My friends,” he said, “this tariff question is 
really not the intricate matter it has been repre- 
sented. In fact, it is as simple as A BC. Now, 
what would I do in regard to the tariff? Why, 


The great | 


simply this: If the tariff is too high, I’d lower it, 
but if it was too low I'd h’ist it.” 
This solution, which was quite as definite as 


ventions used to declare themselves, was caught at 
by the multitude. They yelled tumultuously, and 
“Lean Jimmie” carried the day. 





Companion Sent Free. 
To each new subscriber whose name is 
year’s subscription price, we will send 
“The Companion” from the date the name 
is received until January 1, 1895, and for a 
full year from that date. 





Large Prizes for Short Stories. 


The Publishers of “The Companion” offer 
the following large prizes for the best short | 
Stories, to be sent in before March 1, 1895: 


For the best Original Story sent us - $500 
For the next in literary and general merit $500 
For the third in merit $250 
For the fourth in merit $250 
For the fifth in merit $250 
For the sixth in merit $250 

| For the seventh in merit $100 
| For the eighth in merit $100 
| For the ninth in merit $100 
For the tenth in merit . $100 
For the eleventh in merit . $100 
Total $2500 


The Stories must be written and sent to 
us in accordance with certain terms and 
conditions prescribed in a circular which | 
| will be mailed on application to the Pub- 
lishers, 








PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
JUSTICE. 


| RUSSIAN 


| General Van Wahl, chief constable of the police 
of St. Petersburg, when he was governor at Kieff, 
| received a visit one day from a poor woman, widow 
| of a police agent who had fallen a victim to duty. 
For a long time she had solicited the pension which 
| was due her. The head of the police to whom she 
had addressed her demand paid no attention to 
| her plea. 


| In her distress, the widow went to the governor 
and told him her story. 

| “Ah, yes, we'll see what can be done,” said 

General Wahl. “Sit down there and write what I 
tell you,” pointing to a writing-table. 

The widow took a seat and wrote from the gov- 
ernor’s dictation a long supplication. ‘““Now address 
it,” he said, “and wait for me in the next room.” 

A few minutes later the woman was recalled, 
and the general gave into her hands a sealed letter, 
saying the while to her, “Take this letter to the 
head constable, take care not to open it, and come 
back to me as soon as you have a reply.’ 

A week afterward the woman ~~ Sa at the 
palace again; her pension had been granted, and 
she thanked the — heey 4 

“It is useless to thank am nothing in the 
affair,” said he, and immediately gave the follow- 
ing order: 

“The head of the police at Kieff is dismissed 
from his post and sent into exile. The reason: 
because he granted a demand after receiving a 
sum of money for so doing.” 

General ahl had, unknown to the woman, 
slipped into her letter a bank-note for tw enty-five 
roubles, which accounted for her supplication 
being granted. 


SAFE. 


It is said that the time which Mozart most 





| 

| ing, from six or seven o’clock until ten, his hour of | 
rising. After this he did no more for the rest 

| the day, unless he had to finish some particul 


| composition at a given time. 


ar 


| not be drawn from an idea which possessed him; 
| at other times he had a distaste for work. 

It once happened that he put off some music 
which he had engaged to furnish for a court con- 


part which he himself was to perform. 
he Emperor Joseph, who was peeping every- 
where, cast his eyes on the sheet from which 


to see nothing but lines upon it. 
“Where’s your part?” he inquired curiously. 
“Here,” replied Mozart, with a bow, touching his 
forehead. 


AN ODDITY. 


Joubert, the French moralist, whose “Thoughts” 
had great success, was so odd and original that a 
witty woman declared he gave her the idea of a 
soul which had met by chance with a body that it 
had to put up with and do with as well as it could. 


His friend and editor, Chateaubriand, described 
him as an egotist who was always thinking of 
others. His ambition was to be perfectly calm, yet 
| no one betrayed so much agitation as he. 

In eating and in taking exercise he was as incon- 
stant as a coquette. For several days he would 
live on milk; then for a week he would eat nothing 
but hash. On one day he would be jolted in a 
carriage at full trot over the roughest roads; on 
the next he would be drawn slowly through the 
smoothest alleys. 

He had a library of mutilated books; for when 
he read he used to tear out of a book the pages that 
displeased him. 


TENNYSON AND WELLINGTON. 


In Tennyson’s odé on the death of the Duke of 
Wellington are the lines: 


Not once or twice in our fair end chery, 
The path of duty was the way to glory 
The lines, thrice repeated, with slight variations, 
are a paraphrase of a remark of the Iron Duke 
which had deeply impressed the poet. 
Some one told Wellington that the word “glory” 
never occurred in his despatches. 
“If glory had been my object,” he answered, 
“the doing my duty must have been the means.” 








“judicious tariff” in favor of which political con- | 


received by us in December, with $1.75, a| 


| willingly employed in composition was the morn. | 


cert so long that he had not time to write out the | 


Mozart appeared to be playing, and was surprised | 


COMPANION. 


| The old “ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” 
| “Nothing better,’ *said Dr. John Ware, Boston. 25c. { Adv. 





TWO OF THE 


‘Best War Stories for Boys 


EVER WRITTEN. 





| JED. A Boy’s Adventures in the Army of | 
*°61-65.” 
By WARREN LEE Goss. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


| TOM CLIFTON, or Western Boys in Grant 
and Sherman’s Army. 
By the author of “Jed.”” 12mo. Fully illustrated. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


$1.50. 
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Is the authority on wo- 
It tells 
ladies howto get fit,style, 


and chic in their gowns, 
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man’s fashions. 


bats, and wraps. It also 
gives them helpful 
hints on every 
topic of woman- 
No 


American lady can af- 





Ly interest. 
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& ford to do without it. 

1% , 
¥ 

% 10 cts. a copy; $4.4 year z 
1% : 
Yi 
f Pentenea by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. % 
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Boston, Mass., 145 Dartmouth Street. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors: Ross Turner. E. L. Major, J. De Camp, 
G. Brewster, W.J.Kaula, H.B.Pennell, Annie E. Riddle, 
Amy M. Sacker, F.M. Cowles, YE. Burbank, G.E. Howe. 

Twelfth Year of this well-established School now 
open. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life, Water-Colors, Architectural Rendering. 

Special attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Li- 
lustrating. Classes in Modelling and Decorative De psign. 

Students have free access to the galleries of the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars ($500) 

iven in scholarships. Begin at any time. i} cireu- 
ars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 
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‘*Florence 
| Home Needlework’’ 


for 18% is now ready. Corticelli_ Darn- 


ing, 22 new designs; 
| 


Subjects: 


Knitting, Crochet, Correct 





Colors for Flower mbroidered with Cor- 
ticelli Wash Silk. Send 6 cents, mentioning 
year, and we will mail you the book—® pages, 


90 illustrations. 


| NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 








Christmas Greens? Certainly! But have at least 
one piece that will not dry and drop its leaves on the 
parlor floor. The above design, Holly and Mistle- 
toe, is printed in color on cloth that can be 
| tacked on the we all. Three styles, **Merry Christma 
| is *Hi py New Year,” “Christmas and New Ye ar 3G 

Artistic, ote beautiful and chea ze 
| 1b x30 inches. Unexcelled for house hold, ¢ hure hand 
Bunday- school decoration. Retail dry goods and toy 
dealers sell them at Ten Cents each. 


If your local dealer hasn’t them, 
ask him to order from his jobber. 


WINDSOR CO., North Adams, Mass. 


Do not send to us as we have none at retail. 















The Scholar of 1794 


had not the advan- 
tages of the schol- 
ar of 1894. 


Ginn & Co.’s 
School 
Libraries 


Were Not Then Known. 


Boys and Girls: 
We 


sample 


will give a 
free 


for use in your school 


volume 





if you will ask your 
teacher to write for it. (Choice of Scott, Irving, 


Franklin, DeFoe or Swift. 





We will, in the same package, send for 
ou to pay for your | trouble a copy of 
Choice Reading.” (160 pages illus.) 


GINN & CO., School Libraries, Boston, Mass. 


a7 This offer is also open to Teachers. 









mated that 


there has bee 


other 79 suffer more or less pain, 


poor teeth. 
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| 


was a call for just suchan article i 
shown by the very large sale Rub 


|Sold by Druggists. 


is a good deal of money, isn’t it? 


more of cheaper materials. 
80, on an average, possesses perfect teeth. 





the Perfect Liquid Dentifrice, prevents all this. 
of| deliciously flavored, and very efficient in cleaning the 
|teeth and hardening the gums. It also leaves a ple as- 
He worked very irregularly; at times he could| ant and refre sshing fe e ing i in the mouth. 


A Million Dollars 


Yet it is esti- 
fully that value of pure gold has 


already been packed into the teeth of the 
people of this country, in addition to which 


n used half a million dollars’ worth 
Only one person in 
The 


spend more or less money and are 


more or less disfigured in their personal appearance on account of 


It is 


That there 
in a 25-cent bottle is 
ifoam has attained. 





























SAMPLE VIAL FREE. 
| E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass., Proprietors of the celebrated “‘Hoyt’s German Cologne.” 
| 
nti tt ee i A enn te eA Ann ny 
( > 
¢ * > 
| American Club | 
§ , 
4 "7 
» 4 
; ; 
; OUSC LACCSC 
> 5 
? Is Worthy a Place on the | § 
; Best Tables. ‘ree 
4 It is a rich, soft Cheese. Put up > 
: in hermetically sealed glass jars to $ 
5 prevent mold and waste. § 
>» 4 
( . > 
; Cheese Fanciers |} 
2 a : § 
2 everywhere find in it a pleasing del- | ¢ 
5 icacy unequalled in any other Cheese. , 
> 
> ( 
( > 
é 8 
; 5 
§ ‘It tickles the Palate.’’ > 
> 
; Mrs. S. T. RORER SAvS: “/ am exceedingly pleased ‘ 
> with the Cheese and would be very glad to have it well known. ; 
»| J find that taking one-half Club House Cheese and one-half ‘ 
§ ordinary cheese a most excellent Welsh Rarebit can be made.”’ > 
> A small jar of American Club House Cheese will ; 
> be sent to —_ address on receipt of 10 cents in 
P stamps. Regular-sized jar by express prepaid, 50 cts. 
) CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 22 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
> 
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“FIVE KERNELS OF CORN!” 
(A Thanksgiving Tradition.) 
| 


“Out of small beginnings great things have been 
produced, as one small candle may light a thousand. 
—Gov. Bradford. 
I 


’T was the year of the famine in Plymouth of old, | 
Theice andthe snow from the thatched roofs had rolled, | 
Through the warm purple skies steered the geese o’er 
1€ seas 
And the woodpeckers tapped in the clocks of the trees; 
The boughs on the slopes to the south winds lay bare, 
And dreaming of summer the buds swelled in air, 
The pale Pilgrims welcomed each reddening morn; 
There were left but for rations Five Kernels of Corn. 
Five Kernels of Corn! 
Five Kernels of Corn! 
But to Bradford a feast were Five Kernels of Corn! 


Il. 
“Five Kernels of Corn! Five Kernels of Corn! 
Ye people be glad for Five Kernels of Corn!” 
So Bradford cried out on bleak Burial Hill, 
And the thin women stood in their doors white and still. 
“Lo the Harbor of Plymouth rolls bright in the Spring, 
The maples grow red, and the wood robins sing, 
The west wind is blowing, and fading the snow, 
And the pleasant pines sing, and arbutuses blow. 
Five Kernels of Corn! 
Five Kernels of Corn! 
To each one be given Five Kernels of Corn!” 
III. 
O Bradford of Austerfield, haste on thy way, | 
The west winds are blowing o’er Provincetown Bary | 
The white avens bloom, but the pine domes are chill, | 
And new graves have furrowed Precisioners’ Hill! | 
“Give thanks all ye people, the warm skies have come, | 
The hilltops are sunny, and green grows the holm, 
And the trumpets of winds, and the white March is gone, 
And ye still have left you Five Kernels of Corn. 
Five Kernels of Corn! 
Five Kernels of Corn! 
Ye have for Thanksgiving Five Kernels of Corn!” 
IV. | 
“The raven’s gift eat and be humble and pray, 
A new light is breaking, and Truth leads your way. 
One taper a thousand shall kindle: rejoice 
That to you has been given the wilderness voice!” 
O Bradford of Austerfield, Goring the wave, 
And safe through the sounding blasts leading the brave, 
Of deeds such as thine was the free nation born, 
And the festal world sings the “ Five Kernels of Corn.” 
Five Kernels of Corn! 
Five Kernels of Corn! 
The nation gives thanks for Five Kernels of Corn! 
Tothe Thanksgiving Feast bring Five Kernels of Corn! 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


————————— 


PLEASANT THINGS. 


Among all pleasant things are these: 
The sualiy it lying under trees ; 
The bobolink that sweetly ~~ 
Although the rain be on his wings; 
The light-in-darkness of the moon 
hat each day builds another noon; 

And bringing music from afar, 
The midnight whisper of a star; 
A rain-drop striking through the leaves ; 
The yellow drooping of the sheaves; 
Thin leaves of gold upon the tree 

er sets them free; 
And as I hear it, whispered low, 
The silver promise of the snow! 


PHILIP H. SAVAGE. 
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SENT WEST. 


About five years ago the secretary of a mis- 
sionary organization in one of our great religious 
denominations visited a large mining town in the 
West. There was a missionary in the place with 
whom he stayed. The dinner was cooked and 
served by the wife of his host, who sat down, too 
wearied to eat. 

‘Have you no help?’’ asked the secretary. 

The missionary’s wife laughed. ‘There are 
several thousands of men in this town, and only 
twenty-two women,” she said. ‘The women are 
the wives of prosperous citizens. I do not know 
that one of them has a maid to help her. There 
are not enough Chinamen to meet domestic 
demands. Women cooks or chambermaids would 
make a fortune here.”’ 

“Whom do the men marry ?” 
secretary, after a thoughtful pause. 

“They don’t marry,” replied the missionary. 
“More than that, this region is settled by ranch- 
men, young men, who, for want of home life, are 
driven to drinking and gambling. This town is 
filled with saloons and gambling-dens. 

“The men must have amusement—something 
beside their work. They are not usually a class 
who care for reading, or who have much self- 
control. The most efficient help that I could have | 
in my work would be a few good homes with | 
wives and mothers in them.” 

The difficulty was a new one to the good 
secretary. It remained in his memory. 

Six months later he visited a large country 
town in New England. After two days he said 
to the clergyman, ‘I see only women and old men 
here. Where are your young men?” 

“Gone West,’”’ was the reply. ‘Worse than | 
that, they have carried with them the capital and 
energy of the town. There is no industry here 
by which the surplus population of women can 
support themselves. They 
starve and grow old.” 

The secretary made no reply. But some time 
later he made a suggestion and a proposal to his | 
host, which was, if he would select thirty respec- | 
table and industrious young women in his town, | 
and induce them to go to the mining town he had 
visited he would consign them to the care of the | 
missionary and his wife, who would take them in | 
charge and secure work for them, for which they | 
would receive liberal pay. ‘I will see,”’ he said, | 


inquired the 





simply slave and | 


“that the expense of their passage out is paid, | 
and the cost of their board until each girl has | 
found employment.” 

The offer was accepted, and soon a car-load of 
bright, energetic girls were on their way West. 

A year or more later, the secretary again visited | 


| tatives at Washington asked the advice of one of 


| nonentity; to hold my own in debate, and to obtain 


| appeared in Parliament, he had been a hard student 


| finance and legislative business. 
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the missionary, and again his wife cooked and 
served the dinner. 

“Why, where are the thirty maids? 
claimed. 

“Every one,”’ said Mrs. M., ‘‘is married and 
in a home of her own, making, I hope, a better 
man of her husband. As you intended they 
should do,” she added, significantly. 

The old clergyman laughed. ‘There are other 
ways of preaching the Gospel than by sermons,” 
he said, quietly. 


” 


he ex- 





| 
| 
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THE NEW MEMBER OF CONGRESS. | 
| 





A young man elected to the House of Represen- 


the veterans of his party respecting the best 
method of making himself known and felt in 
national legislation. 

“Don’t tell me,” he remarked, “that new mem- 
bers are colts to be gradually broken to harness. I 
have an ambition not, perhaps, to distinguish my- 
self at once, but at least to prove that Iam not a 


recognition as a rising man in politics.” 
The veteran paused before answering grimly : 
“T was waiting for you to say something about 
William Pitt. That is in order when the ambitious 
young legislator first takes his seat in Congress. If 
you had done so, I would have replied that while 
the younger Pitt was jeered at as a boy when he 


and disclosed at once a consummate genius for 
In fact, at twenty- 
five, he was qualified to be premier by his tre- 
mendous capacity for work.” 


“I know,” rejoined the young Congressman, 
“that a new member has a great deal of work to 
do. It may take two years to master the rules of 
the House and to learn how business is done; but 
industry alone will not bring a new man into prom- 
inence. 

“Early in the century John Randolph was elected 
to Congress at twenty-six, and he at once chal- 
lenged leadership in debate with veterans of his 
party like Albert Gallatin, Edward Livingston 
and Nathaniel Macon. He plunged into the current 
of legislative business, and made so brilliant an 
impression that after President Jefferson’s election 
he was placed at the head of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, although he was almost the 
youngest man in the House.” 

“He showed what a new man could do by sheer 
force of audacity,” replied the veteran; ‘‘but his 
early successes were fatal. Every question that 
arose he discussed with overweening self-confi- 
dence rather than sobriety of judgment. 

“He got into a personal controversy with Presi- 
dent Adams, coarsely insulted the officers of the 
regular army, and disclosed those infirmities of 
temper and eccentricities of conduct which im- 
paired the influence of his brilliant genius. He 
was leader of the House before he had settled 
down to habits of work or had learned to govern 
his own temper. 

“Nothing can take the place of work,” continued 
the new member’s mentor. “Audacity will not 
serve your purpose in debate. You must make a 
profound study of public questions before you 
undertake to discuss them before a body of trained 
legislators, who have the special knowledge re- 
quired for tripping you up and turning the laugh 
upon you.” 

The new member was wise enough to follow 

ood advice. He frequented the Congressional 

ibrary and spent his evenings in painstaking 
study of public affairs. Hard work soon gave him 
power on the floor. 


a 
CURIOUS FISHES. 


When Mr. Carl Bock was in Singapore he was 
entertained by the Wangna, or second king, whose 
name, by the bye, was George Washington. Tea 
and coffee were served in an open gallery over- 
looking a garden ornamented in grotesque style, 
with trees trimmed to all sorts of fantastic shapes, 
fish-ponds spanned by quaint Chinese bridges, 
pagodas, and the like. Here it was that Mr. Bock 
saw the curious creatures described below. 


In one of the ponds were some “shooting fish,” 
which have the remarkable faculty of securing 
their prey by knocking it down with a drop of 
water ejected from the mouth. 

The attendant fed them by placing ants on a tree 
growing in the middle of the pond. A fish at once 
rose to the surface, shot a drop of water at one of 
the insects with unerring aim, and darting forward, 
caught it in its mouth almost as soon as the ant 
touched the water. The performance was repeated 
many times, but I never saw a fish miss its mark. 

Another curiosity, of which the Wangna had 
several specimens, was the fighting fish, a species 
of so combative a disposition that, like fighting- 
cocks, it is only necessary to place two of them 
near each other, and perhaps irritate them a little, 
to bring on a lively conflict. 

They at once charge at each other, with fins erect, 
at the same time changing color, in their excite- 
ment, from the dullest of gray-greens to the most 
brilliant of reds and blues. Indeed, confinement 
in close quarters is not needed to arouse their | 
combative propensities. 

Place two glass jars close together with one of 
these fighting fish in each, and they will at once 
swim round and endeavor to charge each other 
through the interposed glass. ; 

Even a single fish, seeing himself reflected in a 
mirror, will dart at his own image, and irritated all 
the more by his failure to reach his supposed enemy, 
will assume the most brilliant hues, and seeing his | 
shadowy antagonist doing the same, will redouble 
his efforts to reach him. | 


* 
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A RHINOCEROS CALF. 


Mr. Selous and a companion named Wood shot a 
cow rhinoceros, and the next moment saw that it | 
Was accompanied by a small calf, not more than a | 
day or two old. The little fellow seemed unable to | 
keep up with its mother, and at the approach of the 
hunters ran under the legs of Wood’s horse. Wood 
pulled up to secure it, and Selous hurried forward | 
and finished the cow. 


On returning to the spot, Selous found his friend | 
sitting under a tree, and the baby rhinoceros stand- 
ing close beside his horse, which manifested not the | 
slightest alarm at the near proximity of the strange. | 
looking, strange-smelling Hietle beast. | 

The calf, too, appeared to be equally undisturbed 
when the men went up to it and passed their hands 
over its back. It was about as large as a half- | 
grown pig, and had no sign of horns, though two | 
round patches on the nose showed where they 
would grow. 

Mr. Selous was struck with the fact that it sweated 
profusely all over its back, a thing which he could 
not remember ever to have seen fn the case of an 
adult animal. 

The calf followed Wood’s horse as closely as if it 





had been its mother, and the men determined to 
keep it and, if —— bring it up. They were 
six miles from their wagons, but the calf followed 
like a dog the whole way. 

The heat of the sun troubled it. Atevery shady 
tree it would stop and rest; but as soon as the 
horse was about twenty yards ahead it would twist 
up its little tail, utter a squeal, and come trotting 
alongside. 

No sooner did it get to the wagons, however, 
than it was transformed into a = little demon. 
Perhaps it was the sight of th 
barking about it; perhaps it was the wagons; at all 


events, the creature became quite another being, | 


and charged dogs, men, and even the wagon wheels 
with the greatest fury. 

The men tethered it, and after a while it became 
quiet; but it could not be made to eat anything 
they had to give it,—there was no cow in the camp, 
—and finally they thought it merciful to kill it 
rather than turn it loose to starve to death. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


That fields have yielded ample store 

Of fruit and wheat and corn, 

That nights of restful blessedness 

Have followed each new morn; 

That flowers have blossomed by the paths 
That thread our working days, 

That love has filled us with delight, 

We offer heartfelt praise. 


What shall we say of sorrow’s hours, 
Of hunger and denial, 

Of tears, and loneliness, and loss, 

Of long and bitter trial? 

Oh, in the darkness have not we 

Seen new, resplendent stars ? 

Have we not learned some song of faith 
Within our prison bars ? 


Not only for the Earth’s rich gifts, 
Strewn thick along our way, 
Her looks of constant loveliness, 
We thank our God to-day; 
But for the spirits subtle growth, 
The higher, better part, 
The treasures gathered in the soul— 
The harvest of the heart. 
Mary F. Butts. 
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HIS LESSON. 


In a New England town, some years ago, there | 


was a doctor who was much admired and respected, 


both for his skill and for his excellent character, | 


but who was a man of few words and abrupt 
manners. A prosperous farmer who lived in the 
suburbs of the town was in the habit of sending a 


fine turkey to the worthy doctor at Thanksgiving | 


and Christmas. The bearer of the fowls was 
usually his son, a bright, wide-awake boy. 


This messenger did not especially relish his trips 
to the doctor’s house, complaining to his father that 
he hardly received a “thank you” for the turkeys 
when he presented them. His father invariably 
replied, however, that the doctor was undoubtedly 
pleased and grateful, ‘only it wasn’t his way to 
say much.” 

One cold, stormy forenoon in November the boy, 
bearing the usual Thanksgiving offering, was 
ushered into the doctor’s sitting-room, where that 
worthy was talking to a friend. 

*“Here’s a turkey father sent you,” said the boy, 
sturdily, in response to the doctor’s gruff “good 
morning,” “an you can take it, or Pil jug it home 
again if you don’t care for it.” 

“Why, my boy,” ejaculated the doctor in amaze- 
ment, “that’s hardly a gracious way to offer a 
present.” 

“What should I do?” inquired the boy. 

“Sit down here in my chair, and I'll show you,” 
responded the doctor; and taking the fat ge 
from the boy’s hands, he marched out into the hall, 
and then reéntered the room, with a beaming 
smile on his usually grave face. 

“Here is a turkey which my father sends you,” 
he said, senting to the occupant of the chair; 
“he begs you will accept it with his best wishes 


and the hope that it may add to the pleasure of | 


your Thanksgiving feast.” 

“T thank you,” said the boy, rising from the chair 
with a genial smile; “your father’s kindness, not 
only on this occasion, but on many previous ones, 
is greatly appreciated by me. And I must also 
thank you, who have been the bearer of so many 
heavy loads; and if you will kindly step into the 
kitchen, my wife has an excellent mince-pie which 
she has especially prepared for you, and which I 
trust you will enjoy.” 

The doctor stared at his impersonator for a 
moment, and then burst into a hearty laugh. The 
mince-pie was speedily produced,—the doctor’s 


wife being famed for her skill in the manufacture | 


of that toothsome article,—and the boy never again 
had occasion to complain of the way in which his 
father’s gifts were received and acknowledged. 


* 
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NARROW ESCAPE. 


An English sportsman relates an exciting expe- 
rience he had while fishing in south Wales. He 
had been fishing from the railway bridge, and had 
just laid his fish—a twelve-pound salmon—upon the 
parapet and was admiring it, when he heard a 
whistle, and looking up, saw, to his dismay, an 
engine racing along within thirty yards, the noise 
of its approach being deadened by the wind. It 
was impossible to stay where he was, the space 
between the rail and the parapet being too narrow. 


Neither was there time to go round. There was | 


nothing for it but to jump on top of the low wall of 
the bridge. 


He jumped, but with so much vigor that he lost 
his balance, and went head first into the river 
below, dragging the salmon after him. Luckily 
the bridge was low, the fall not over ten feet, and 
the water being deep 
enough to prevent his 
touching the bottom, 
nothing but a ducking 
was the result. He re- 
-aptured the fish, which 
was drifting down- 
stream, and scrambled 
ashore. 

The shortest way to 
the station, 
was now anxious to 
reach, lay through a rail- 
way tunnel. As there 
were no trains due, he 
thought, at that hour, he 
decided to walk through, 
in spite of a notice 
threatening heavy pen- 
alties. 

He had reached near- 
ly the middle when he 
found that it curved to 
the left, shutting out the 
light from both ends and 
leaving him in darkness. All at once a roaring 
noise startled him; he knew at once that it must be 
an sopresenang train; but he could not make out 
from which end of the tunnel it came. 

This was a terrible moment. The space between 
the wall and the rails seemed horribly narrow, and 
there was no time to look for a man-hole. The 
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only thing he could think of was to count the rails, |. 


—two,—and then lie down flat between the up and 
down tracks. 
He did so. The seconds that followed were filled 


e dogs, that came | 


which he | 


| with the fear that he had miscounted the rails, and 
| might be lying between one set instead of in the 
centre, in which case the engine would cut him to 
pieces. Nearer and nearer came the hideous roar, 
and as the train rushed past a drop of boiling 
water fell on the back of his neck. . 
In an instant it had passed, and picking up rod 
and salmon, he got out of the tunnel as fast as 
possible, and sat down to recover his shaking 
nerves. Only two joints of the rod were left; the 
rest had been cut off clean by the wheels of the 
engine. The salmon, however, was untouched. 
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SHAVING IN JAMAICA. 


The natives of Jamaica have no need to buy 
soap, for the woods abound in plants whose leaves 
and bulbs supply very well the place of that indis- 
pensable article. Among the best of these is the 

| soap-tree, so called, though itis more a bush than 
atree. Its botanical name is Phalangium Pomeri 
dianum. Its bulb, when rubbed on wet clothes, 
| makes a beautiful lather, which smells much like 
common brown soap. 


The Jamaica negroes, some of whom are great 
dandies in their way, make a soap out of cocoanut 
| oil and home-made lye; and a fine soap it is, smooth 
and fragrant. This cocoanut-oil soap is used for 
shaving. 

When a man wishes to shave in the morning he 
starts out with his cocoanut-shell cup and his 
donkey-tail brush and a bottle. It is never any 
trouble to find an empty bottle in Jamaica, even in 
the mountains. At least twenty generations of 
thirsty people have lived there, and thrown away 
the empty bottles. 

The man carries no 
mirror, because he has 
none to carry. Not 
one negro cabin in a 
dozen has evenacheap 
looking - glass. But 
nature provides the 
mirror as well as the 
soap. The man goes to 
a convenient pool in 
the mountain stream, 
where the water is 
still, and there is his 
mirror. 

He breaks his bottle 
on a stone and picks 

out a good sharp piece. Then he lathers his face 
| profusely and begins to scrape away with his piece 
| of glass, which works almost as well as a sharp 

razor. 

The men rarely cut themselves in the operation. 

“At first,” saysa New York Sun writer, “I trembled 
| for them, but afterward I tried the method for 
myself, and soon became almost an expert at it.” 
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A COURSE DINNER. 


A correspondent sends to The Companion an 
amusing little anecdote of James Russell Lowell 
and his wife. On the ground that “misery loves 
company” our correspondent thinks that it may be of 

| peculiar interest to feminine readers. The incident 

| occurred in early spring, when, as all housekeepers 

| know, the course of household affairs is apt to be 
more or less disturbed. 


As Mr. Lowell was leaving the house in the 
morning his wife said to him: 

“Now, James, I beg of you not to bring any one 
home to dinner to-day. Weare too much distracted 
with house-cleaning to cook, and the prospect is 
that there will be little for us to eat.” 

Mr. Lowell promised to heed her request, but as 

| evil luck would have it, he met during the day the 

oldest son of an English family with whom he had 

been on terms of friendship while minister to the 

| court of St. James. In fact, Mr. Lowell’s parting 

words to the young man, only a few months before, 
had been: 

“When you come to America, be sure to visit us. 
Your welcome is always ready for you.” 

Naturally, therefore, he now forgot his wife’s 
| admonition, and insisted upon the young English- 
man’s going home with him to dinner. 

The meal consisted of “picked fish” and potatoes. 
| The guest was evidently puzzled. He had never 
eaten “picked fish” before. Mrs. Lowell, mean- 
| time, was haunted by thoughts of the apple-pie 

that was to finish the repast. Her sensations may 

be imagined when the Englishman, after playing 
| daintily with the contents of his plate, remarked 
| in the most courteous manner: 





| “I know that Mrs. Lowell will pardon me if I 
| omit the fish course!” -° 
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WHY HE WAS ADVANCED. 


A business firm once employed a young man 
whose energy and grasp of affairs soon led the 
management to promote him over a faithful and 
trusted employé, says a writer in the Popular 
| Science Monthly. The old clerk felt deeply hurt 
that the younger man should be promoted over 
him, and complained to the manager. 


Feeling that this was a case that could not be 
argued, the manager asked the old clerk what was 
the occasion of all the noise in front of their 
building. 

The clerk went forward, and returned with the 
answer that it was a lot of wagons going by. 

The manager then asked what they were loaded 
with, and again the clerk went out and returned, 
eens that they were loaded with wheat. 

he manager then sent him to ascertain how 
many wagons there were, and he returned with the 
answer that there were sixteen. Finally he was 
sent to see where they were from, and he returned 
saying they were from the city of Lucena. 
he manager then asked the old clerk to be 
ae. and sent for the young man, and said to 
him : 
| “Will you see what is the meaning of that rum. 
bling noise in front?” 
The young man replied: “Sixteen wagons loaded 
with wheat. Twenty more will pass to-morrow. 
| They belong to Romero & Co., of Lucena, and are 
on their way to Marchesa, where wheat is bringing 
one dollar and a quarter a bushel for hauling.” 

The young man was dismissed, and the manager, 
| turning to the old clerk, said: 
| “My friend, you see now why the younger man 
| was promoted over you.” 
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NEEDED EXERCISE. 


The elevator boy in the hotel was a great friend 

of Jack’s, and gave him a ride whenever he wanted 

| it; but a time came when they ceased to love each 
| other. Harper’s Young People gives the story: 


“What’s the matter with you and the elevator 
| boy, Jack?” asked his father. ‘‘Don’t you speak 
| any more?” 
| “No,” said Jack; “he put me out of the elevator 
last night.” 

“What for?” 

‘Because I punched him.” 

“Well, wasn’t he right to do it?” 

“Certainly he was,” said Jack; “but he needn’t 
have put me out on the tenth floor and made me 
walk down.” 
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DOT’S THANKSGIVING. 


I’m sure no dog in all the world is half so rich as I, 
With goose bones and turkey bones and crust of 
chicken-pie! 
My little mistress came to me, and said, in her 
sweet way, 
“Now, Dot, you must be thankful, dear, for ’tis 
Thanksgiving day; 
You must be thankful 
for your home, your 
friends, and your 
good health— 


So you mustn't think I didn’t have a good 

Thanksgiving, for I did. Jolly! 

with love from 
a 


A THANKSGIVING CLASS. 


So good-by, 
JACK. 


‘“‘Now all of you stand in a row same as a| 


spelling-class,”” said Susie, as they gathered about 
her toward dinner-time. ‘Carrie’ll be the head and 
Tommy’ll be the foot. We'll call it a Thanksgiv- 
ing class, and I’ll give out things and you must tell 
why we're thankful about em. Think of all the 
reasons you can, and raise as many fingers as you 
have reasons. Now, first you can take school.” 
So they all thought and began to raise fingers. 
“Oh, we'll never have time for so many rea- 
said Susie. ‘Let’s try whooping-cough.” 
was much harder, for the cousins had 


sons,”” 


That 





The min’ster said so, 
Dot, because these 
things are untold 
wealth!” 

That’s what my little 
mistress said, and I 
couldn’t understand, 

But I understood the 
dinner that she 
brought me—it is 
grand! 

So, with goose bones 


\e 
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and turkey bones 
and crust of chicken 
pie, 


What dog in all the 
world, I say, is half 
so rich as T! 
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JACK’S LETTER 
FROM SCHOOL. 


Dear MAMMA. 

You were afraid I 
would not have a 
good Thanksgiving at 
school, so perhaps you 
would like to hear 
what we did. 

Well, in the morn- 
ing the boys all went 
away, the ones who 
were going, and then 
we went into the parlor 
and played croquig- 
nole a while, and 
then I went out with 
another boy to see if 
the ice would hold. 
We found it wouldn't, 
and we got in and 
got wet. 

Then Jack Ray and 
I went up into Mr. 
Goodwin’s room, and 
some one had _ sent 
him a great box of 
grub,—candy and 
oranges and grapes 
and cake,—and he 
said we could have all 
we wanted, and we 
did. 

And then we had 
dinner, a very good 
dinner; two great tur- 
keys and mince-pie 
aud apple-pie and 
plum - pudding, and 
we had grapes and 
almonds and _ nuts. 
Then after dinner we 
sat round for a while. 
Can you guess why ? 

Then in the after- 
noon we all went to 
drive. Grigson and I 
got a buggy and drove 
over to Renton ; it was 
a lovely drive, over 
hills, with lakes down 
under them. The 
horse galloped a good 
deal, but we didn’t 
mind. 

A man came along, 
with a gun over his 
shoulder; he had a 
slouch hat and a black 
moustache, and looked like a highwayman. 


He 
stopped us, and we felt a little queer, at least I 
did, and Grigson looked as if he did, though he 
said he didn’t; but the man only asked us if we 
had seen another man, and we hadn’t, so he went 


away. 

We almost froze on the way home, and we 
were so hungry when we got back. But we had 
a very good supper, and then we played ‘‘Earth, 
Air & Water” till bedtime. 

Then we went to bed; at least we didn’t. We 
went up-stairs, and sat in our wrappers round 
Mr. Goodwin’s fire and ate oranges and nuts and 
apples; and Mr. G. told us stories—splendid 
stories! and we toasted marshmallows on the end 
of a jack-knife, and sat up till eleven o’clock. 

Then Grigson and I, who were allowed to 
sleep together, as it was a holiday, went to bed in 
my room, and we talked over other good times 
which we had had until the clock struck twelve. 
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A RULE TO REMEMBER. 


Tommy Bob counted with fingers and thumbs 

To find out the time when Thanksgiving day comes. 
Then laughing he said, “I forgot to remember 

*Tis always on Thursday—the last in November.” 


+ -——__—_—_ 


BASTING THE TURKEY. 


Polly loved to watch Bridget while she cooked 
the Thanksgiving dinner. The kitchen was full 
of sweet scents, ginger and nutmeg and cinnamon, 
and the smell of the big turkey in the oven—ah! 

Bridget mixed and tasted, and stirred and 
tasted again. 













1) 
sad a) 


Since the morning that ushered 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


just been having it, all but Tommy—the lucky — 
rogue! So no one else raised a finger. 

“You're thankful if you don’t catch it,”’ cried 
he, and marched to the other end of the class. 

Then they all laughed, and auntie ealled them 
to dinner, and Tommy ran to tell grandpa that he 
‘was head in the Thanksgiving class.” 
a 
A MERRY FLOCK. 


When the robins and the red-wings are trooping a 
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together 
From out the empty northern woods, In search of 
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} 8 } ? es *uzzles otc 
nein eautier Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc 
Then grandma’s birds, the children, from the East 1. 
and from the West, QUOTATION PUZZLI 
Come flocking on Thanksgiving day into the old Give the authors of the following quotations, and 
home -nest. a the names of the poems from which they are taken. 
I 
Announced by all the 
trumpet of the 
sky, 
\rrives the snow 
: 7 
fh § | a Out of the bosom of 
-—-- the Air, 
— , 
ee: eee oD f <a Out of the cloud 
SAS i —_— , folds of her gar- 
J 3s 17/ ‘ ments shaken, 
; , am - >. ee Over the woodlands 
5 a, brown and bare 
= Over the harvest- 
— fields forsaken 
Silent and soft and 
slow 
Descends the snow. 
It! 
Lo! while we are gaz. 
ing, in swifter haste 
Strean down the 
-now till the air 
is white, 
\s, myriads by myri 





November has come with its festival day, 
The sweetest home-feast of the year, 


| When the little ones mingle in frolic and play, 
| And share in the Thanksgiving cheer. 
; 

. ~ 


And let us remember 
that tale of the past 
Of the Pilgrims 
who gathered their band 
And offered up thanks for the corn when at last 


® 


It waved o’er the famishing land 


For hunger had wasted those strong, patient men, 


labored in pain, 
nd the blessing of 
plenty which gladdenec 
them then . 
ive courage and 

hope once again. 
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And the fame of 
their bravery 
never decays, 
ear after year rolls away, 


in prayer and in praise 


The birth of our 
Thanksgiving Day. 


a shouting. 
The whole is a good motto for Thanksgiving. 


take a long spoon and pour the juice over the 
sides and breast. But Polly did not know this. 

She trotted up-stairs and down again, and stood 
patiently by the oven waiting for Bridget to show 
her how to baste the turkey. 

‘“‘Now, then, I'm ready,” said Bridget, at last. 

‘“‘Now, then,”’ said Polly, holding up her hands 
to show that she was ready, too. 

On the finger of one hand she wore her little 
silver thimble, and in the other she held a needle 
with a long basting-thread. 


When she draws a train. 
What kind of pastry 
beware of? Turn-overs. 


When the butterfly’s 
What class of 
thieves. 


—_____ <@e—______ 


When is a fashionable lady 


men are 


1. Corn, crib—corn-crib. 


ads madly chased, 


They fling them 
selves from their 
shadowy height 

The fair, frail crea 
tures of middle 
sky, 

What speed they 
make, with their 


grave so nigh; 


Flake after flake 

To lie in the dark and 
silent lake! 

IV 

From sheds new 
roofed with Car- 
rara 

Came Chanticleer’s 
muffled crow, 

The stiff rails were 
softened to swan’s- 
down, 

And still fluttered 


down the snow. 
Vv. 
Around the glittering 
wonder bent 
The blue walls of the 
firmament, 
cloud above, 
earth below 
A universe of sky and 
snow! 


No no 


2. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


My primals spell 
what should make a 
happy gathering on 
Thanksgiving. My 
finals refer to the din 
ners. Together they 
form a definition of 
Thanksgiving. 

1. A manor. 

2. A name of thecen 
tury plant. 

3. A shining mineral. 

4. The goddess of 
the rainbow. 

5. Scraped linen. 

6. Edible roots. 


3. 
PUZZLE. 

By changing the in. 
itial, a stinging insect 
will become a clasp. 

Frozen refreshments 
will be changed to 
cards. 

An aquatic fowl to 
enthusiasm. 

A box to rest after 
labor. 

Accumulation 
bound. 

The first set of ini 
tials, followed by the 
substituted initials, 
will spell the last 
flower of the year. 


to a 


4. 
NUMERICAL 
The 4, 5, 10, 21, Aisa 
period of hope and joy. 
The 15, 28, 8 26, 2isa 
wading bird. The 27, 
7, 2, 19, 14 is a color. 
The 9, 6, 12 Is some- 
thing undeveloped. 
The 20, 13, 11, 3, 16 is 
the name of an Its 
wet. The 22, ‘ 


ENIGMA. 








1, 29 is an insect. 





Conundrums. 


like a locomotive? 


should sleighing parties 


When is grease sprinkled around the garden? 
butter flies) there. 


like hawks? Chicken 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


“Let me help, Bridget,”’ said little Polly. 

‘“‘Wait a minute, darlint,”’ said busy Bridget, | harm of eating too much. The next day she 
“and you shall baste the turkey.” asked Bobby to tell her something about the 

Now you little folks who have helped mamma lesson, and he said: ‘My stomach can hold two 
cook know that the way to baste a turkey is to platefuls.” 


| 2. Night, knight, might, fight, light, right, sight, 
Tue teacher gave the school a short lesson in | white, bright, slight, fright, tight, wight, plight, 
| physiology, and among other things she told | 4: mite, site, rite. 
| them how much the stomach can contain, and the| 3+ '™*- 
em how much the stomach can co In, anc 16 A. 1. Ditty, ditto. 2. Throne, throng. 3. Crowd, 


crown. 4. Eddy, Edda. 5. Sham, shad. 6. Cornel, 
cornet. 7. Crane, crank. 

5. Tench, perch, sun-fish, pike, urchin, saw-fish, 
minnow, pout, herring, flounder, roach, shark, clam, 


sturgeon, bleak, cuttle, salmon, eel. 
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THE JOY OF AUTUMN. 


Who calls the Autumn sad ? 
fe hath as jubilant a voice 

As ever made the hills rejoice, 
As ever made the woodlands glad. 
His breezes thrill the dewy morns 
Like revel call of elfin horns; 
His waters ripple down the dells 
Like crystal chime of merry bells, 
And all the leaves on all the trees 
Seem stirred with merry minstrelsies. 
What though the timid birds have flown'— 
The air hath voices of its own, 
And where the lightsome zephyrs pass 
There’s music in the russet grass. 


And see how graciously the moon 
Smiles down the starry steeps of space 
With that same sweet look on her face 
She wore to grace the birth of June! 
The hardy blossoms that remain 
The after-glow of summer’s light— 
Though frosty dews their charms bedight, 
As gaily gem the sunny plain; 
Or if they droop and die, the while, 
They die with such a sweet content. 
’Twould seem their very dying meant 
To light death’s face with life’s own smile. 
What though the sheep in silent fold 
Are huddled closer for the cold, 
What though the bat, at fall of night, 
Wheels through the dusk with heavier flight, 
What though the gnome-like toad, more slow, 


Creeps down the road, half drowsed with sicep, | 


blinks his eyes to keep 
nd his winter hole! 


And dull 
Awake to 
The trees have gold and crimson plumes, 
Gay flashing through the misty glooms: 
The sumac with its ruddy spires 
Burns on the hills with mimic fires, 

And gives the very shadows joy; 
And whistling loud, the ploughman’s boy 
His swinging oxen homeward guides, 

As proud as any lord that strides. 
Methinks that Nature’s bounteous hand 
To earth no gladder scene could add. 

Joy doth on every highway stand— 
Who calls the Autumn sad! 


ERNEST WARBURTON SHURTLEFF. 
-@-+ 
BEFRIENDING AN ENEMY. 


“If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink,” is a text which found many a 
fulfilment during our late war—on both sides. 
The following example is quoted from the “History 
of the 106th Pennsylvania Regiment,” and the 
occurrence took place after the battle of Fair Oaks. 
Such reminiscences can do nothing but good. 


During the day Adjutant Pleis asked Captain 
Ford to take a walk with him over the field. They 
had not gone far, however, before the adjutant 
said: 

“IT cannot stand this; it makes me sick to see 
such terrible sights.” 

The dead lay piled on top of each other just as 
they had fallen, all mangled and torn, while the 
groans of the wounded and dying were agonizing 
to hear. 

So the adjutant turned back; but the captain 
kept on, and soon came to an old man sitting up 
against a tree, while across his lap lay a young lad, 
whose fine features, pale face and light, waving 
hair would readily have been taken for a young 
girl’s. 

Addressing the old man, the captain inquired his 
regiment. 

“Hampton Legion,” he replied. 

Being asked where he was wounded, he un- 
buttoned his coat and displayed an ugly wound in 
his right arm. 

The captain asked the lad what regiment he 
belonged to, and he replied, ‘“‘Hampton Legion.”* 

“Then you know each other?” 

“Yes, he’s my boy,” said the old man; “he fell, 
badly wounded in the leg, and I came to help him 
and was hit myself. I have tied his wound up as 
well as I can, but we have both lost so much blood 
that I’m afraid we can’t stand it much longer.” 

He then told how he had dragged his boy to the 
tree, taken off his own shirt and torn it into strips, 
tied up the wound as well as he could, and then 
had sat down, with the boy’s head in his lap, 
waiting to be taken to the hospital. 

The captain explained that we had our own 
wounded to look after first, and that as soon as 
possible he would receive attention. 

He then made his way back to the hospital and 
related the circumstance to our surgeon, who gave 
him a stimulant to take to them. Thence he went 
to the pump; but here a guard was placed to 
prevent any but surgeons and yoy from takin 
water. At first they would not let Captain For 
have any, but he said: 

“I want this for a Confederate; for a father and 
son lying out in the woods, both badly wounded, 
and perhaps dying.” 

The guard immediately filled the cup; and 
accompanied by a nurse, whom the surgeon had 
— to go with him, the captain returned to the 
woods. 

Raising the boy, he gave him half the contents of 
the cup, and the old man the remainder. The 
father thanked him, and said, ‘Captain, you have 
= J lives. I did not think.a Yankee could be 
so kind.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHING LUNAR CRATERS. 


Every one who has compared enlarged photo- 
graphs of the moon with the appeasance which her 
“spotty globe” presents in a powerful telescope 
must have experienced a keen disappointment. 
Most of the finer details of the wonderful lunar 
scenery are lost or obscured in the photographs 
through the undue enlargement of the grain of the 
plate. 


Recently, however, remarkable improvement has 
been achieved in this respect by Dr. M. L. Weinek, 
of Prague. 

He has succeeded in so enlarging the original 
negatives of the moon taken with the Liek telescope 
as to preserve the proper proportion of the photo- 
graphic grain to the details of the image. 

agnifying the originals from twenty-four to 
fifty diameters, he has produced enlarged photo. 
graphs of lunar craters in which the walls, shadows, 
peaks and fissures are represented with beautiful 
distinctness. This marks a decided advance in 
photography as applied to astronomy. 


* 
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WORN OUT. 


Even a judge’s patience is not inexhaustible, if 
some of the stories told of certain lights of the 
legal profession are to be credited. 


In a Western court, not long ago, a tiresome 
lawyer had been trying for more than two hours 
to impress upon the jury the facts of the case, as 
they appeared to him. At last he glanced at his 
watch, and turning to the judge, asked: 

“Had we better adjourn for dinner, or shall I 
keep right on?” 

“Oh, you keep on,” answered the judge; “keep 
right on, and we will go to dinner.” 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. — 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 


“When We Were Little.” 


A series of delightful childhood remembrances, 
told after tea. y ABEL 8S. EMERY. Jilus. 12mo. 
Sold by all Booksellers or mailed post-paid 5 
Eugene Endicott, 30 West St., Boston, Mass. C. 


on ney of price by 
“Do Not Stammer.” 


Horatio C. Wood, D. D., LL. D., University of Pa., and | 
Hon. Jno. Wanamaker, Ex-Postmaster Gen., will testify | 
to permanency of cures. Send for 54-page pamphlet 
to the Phila. /nstitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 

EDW. 8. JOHNSTON, PRINCIPAL and FOUNDER. 





















Natural Beauty. 


The most attractive features covered with a 
greasy, colorless skin cannot be beautiful. 
Pimples, Blackheads, Enlarged Pores and 





other vexing blemishes are the cries of a suf- 
fering cuticle for thorough cleansing. 
orated action is needed to carry off the waste 
which accumulates in the sensitive pores. 
you suffer the mortification of Wrinkles, 
Blotches, or Sallowness? Don’t fill the deli- 
cate, sensitive skin with powder or ointments 
but cleanse and restore it by using 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion 


BRUSH AND SOAP. 


Bailey’s Rubber Brushes being of soft rubber 
with flat ended teeth stimulate and refresh the 
skin and when used with 
Soap,cleanse and invigorate in nature’sown way. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, § .50 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap(by mailrac.), .10 
Bailey’s Rubber Manicure, +25 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush, +25 





















Invig- | 


Do | 


Bailey’s Complexion | 





Found at best dealers, or sent 
by us on receipt of price. 


CATALOGUE of EVERYTHING in RUBBER GOODS FREE. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston Street, 







Boston. Mass. 
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Are out of the question when tortured and 
disfigured with Eczema and other itching, 
burning, and irritating skin and scalp dis- 
eases. A ec Application of the 
CUTICURA REMEDIES will afford 
instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy and permanent cure. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTicura, | 
60c.; SoaP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTTER Drue@ 
anp Cuem. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston, 

aa@r*‘How to Cure Baby’s Skin Diseases,” free. 


ELLELRELELLRLELELELLELELM 


Good Stories for Boys. 


RICHARD DARE’S VENTURE; Or, 
Striking out for Himself, 
AND 
THE LAST CRUISE OF THE SPITFIRE ; 
Or, Luke Foster’s Strange Voyage. 


In the past few years no writer has become 
so popular with the boys as Edward Strate- 
meyer, the author of the above books, whose 


0) a 
° better books than these 
can be found for a Holi ~ | e Each volume 
beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound 
in cloth. Price $1.25. 
For sale by all booksellers or will be sent 
post-paid upon receipt of price by 
THE MERRIAM COMPANY, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
+ RERERELEEEY | 
This Issue Only. 
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” pecial Offer. 


One of the choicest Christ- | 


mas Gifts ever offered. 





Quadruple Silver Plate 


Paper-Cutter 
Book=-Mark 


Combined. 


Exact size of illustration. 


SENT POST-PAID FOR 


25 Cents. 


To each is attached a fine silk ribbon, 
making a most beautiful and inexpen- 
sive Christmas remembrance. This rare 
offer is made to introduce our Catalogue, 
which is sent to each purchaser. 


CURTIN JEWELRY MFG. CO., 
Attleboro, Mass. 





Nourishment. — 


All the world needs nourishment. 


Scott’s Emulsion. 


When Babies do not thrive on ordinary food they grow fat and well on 


Scott’s Emulsion. 


When Children look as if they were ‘‘ growing too fast’’ Scott’s Emulsion 
soon makes them look as though they could not grow fast enough. 

When an adult is emaciated, thin, weak and generally ‘“‘run down” in health, 
Scott’s Emulsion restores the lost strength, flesh and health. 


Emulsion 


Scott’ 


of Cod-liver Oil with Hypophosphites is 
compound. 





weaknesses or tendency toward thinness 


everybody the vital strength which always comes with an easy assimilation of an 


effective nourishment. 
It enriches the blood, 
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Trade-Mark. 


Most of the world needs more of it than 
ordinary food supplies, and this is just why such a large part of humanity takes 





It has been endorsed by the medical world for twenty years because 
physicians know it has no equal as a nourishment. 
tial elements of food in the most palatable and easiest form for the stomach, and 
contains curative properties that are unquestioned. 
Scott’s Emulsion restores health to thin, puny babies. 


tions and a pale or sallow complexion. 
of healthy lung tissue, and is the most effective remedy for 





neither an ordinary specific nor a secret 


It presents tue most essen- 


It overcomes inherited 
and emaciation in children, and gives to 





overcomes Anemia, Scrofula, Skin Erup- 
It promotes the making 


Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Weak Lungs, Bron- 
chitis, Consumption, Emaciation and 
Wasting Diseases of Children. | 


Be sure you get the genuine with our trade-mark on salmon-colored wrapper. | 


Refuse all others! They are inferior. 





SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 


Send for pamphlet. 


Free. 


| 
All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. | 
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of film 












“SILVER PIATE 
THAT WEARS’ 
Known everywhere as highest quality. 
Especially suitable for gifts. 


Trade Mark on BID, 
Salad Dishes, Y ran tele y nd 
Water Pitchers, 3 everywhere 
Tea Sets, &c. " . 
: ‘omer 
Trade 
Mark Rogers 
. Forks, 
ons, 
nives, Bros. 





There are other “ Rogers.” *¢1847’’ marks 
the old original quality, famous the world over. 

If you cannot procure these goods of your 
dealer, write us and we will give necessary 
information. 

Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn., 
New York, Chicavo, San Francisco. 


FREE 
For Trial. 


Special offer to readers of The Companion. 
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A 25c. Can of 
Lactated Food 


will be sent to any mother Free for 
trial on receipt of four two-cent stamps 


for postage. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Burlington, Vt. 


We have thousands letters from mothers who 
recommend Lactated Food in the highest terns. 


“Flexible Flyers.” 








A Sled that Steers. 
You do not have to check the speed or wear out 
your shoes by dragging your feet in the snow. 
This sled has a steering cross-bar which is operated 
by the feet or hands, and which moves the flexible 
runners sideways as desired. 


LIGHT — STRONG — FAST — CHEAP. 


It is made of hard wood with long spring steel 
runners and steel braces, nicely finished. Its swift- 
ness makes it a great favorite with coasters, and its 
saving to shoes recommends it to fathers. 


See them at Hardware or Toy Stores. 
If you cannot find them write to 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kombi Camera 
$3.50. 


Makes a picture this size 4a 
Square, round or fancy 
shape. Takes 25 pictures in 
one loading, snap shot or 
time exposure. The size of 
Camera is 1% x2 inches. 
Weight 4 oz. Carry in your 
ocket. All metal, silver 
ronze finish. 

Any boy or girl can 
use it. Every instrument 





An Elegant . . 
Christmas Gift. 


posures), 20 cents extra. 
Cost for developing roll 

L ictures), 15 

cents. Cost of printing, 1 cent for each picture. 


Pictures 
Ic. 
Each. 


Ilustrated Book- 
let Free. 


If the Kombiis 
not for sale b 
your photo deal- 
er, it will be sent 
to any address, 








BS; post-paid, on re- 
Nae bs ceipt of price. 

ALFRED C. KEMPER, Manufacturer, 
208 and 210 Lake sSt., Chicago. 











EATING IN KOREA. 
One striking fault of the Koreans at table is their 


voracity. In this respect there is no difference 
between the rich and the poor, nobles and plebeians. 
To eat much is an honor in Korea, and the merit 
of a feast consists not in the quality but in the 
quantity of the food served. Conversation is not 
encouraged at table, for one cannot eat and talk. 
Dr. William Elliot Griffis writes of this peculiarity | 
of the Koreans: 


Since a capacious stomach is a high accomplish- 
ment, it is the aim from infancy to develop one 
having all possible elasticity. Often the mothers 
take their babies upon their knees, and after 
stufling them with rice, tap them from time to time 
with the paddle of a ladle on the stomach, to see 
that it is fully spread out and filled, and only cease 
their efforts when it is physically impossible for 
the child to swallow more. 

A Korean is always ready to eat; he attacks what- 
ever he meets with, and rarely says, “Enough.” 
Even between meals, he will help himself to any 
edible that is offered. 

The ordinary portion of a laborer is about a 
quart of rice, which when cooked makes a good 
bulk. This, however, is no serious hindrance to 
his devouring double or treble that quantity when | 
he can get it. Dog-meat is a common article of | 
food, and the canine sirloins served up in great 
trenchers are laid before the guests, each of whom 
has his own small table to himself. 

The Koreans equal the Japanese in devouring 
raw fish, and uncooked food of all kinds is swal- 
lowed without a wry face. Even the intestines 
pass among them for delicate viands. Among the 
poorer classes, a cooked fish is rarely seen on the 
table; for no sooner is it caught than it is immedi- 
ately opened and devoured. The raw viands are 
usually eaten with a strong seasoning of pepper or 
mustard, but are often swallowed without condi- 
ment of any sort. 

Often in passing along the banks of a river, one 
may see men fishing with rod and line. Instead of 
a bag or basket to contain the game, or a needle to 
string it upon, each fisher has at his side a jar of 
diluted poorer. or a kind of sauce. No sooner isa 
fish hooked than it is drawn out, seized between 
the two fingers, dipped into the sauce and eaten 
without ceremony. Bones do not scare the Koreans. 
They eat them as they do the small bones of fowls. 





ie 
LITTLE NURSE. 


The author of “First Days with the Contrabands” 
says that, in the school which she established and 
taught soon after the emancipation of the slaves, 
confusion reigned to an extent which would greatly 
surprise those of us who are accustomed to schools 
conducted under some well-regulated system. The 
pupils were terribly in earnest in their desire to 
learn, but they had no idea of discipline. That 
they wanted to come was apparent even from 
their unconventional manner of regarding the 
class-room. 


One morning two bright and clean little girls, ten 
and twelve years of age, came and took their seats 
as soon as the bell rang. We soon heard the 
chirping of little chickens, and I asked if any one 
had chickens in the room. 

“Yes, ma’am,” came the faint reply. 

“Who is it?” 

“Me, ma’am,” said the older girl. 

“You, Virginia! Where?” 

“In my bosom,” she said, slowly. 

“What in the world did you bring chickens to 
school for?” 

To this she tremblingly replied: 

“De old mudder, him kill all but t’ree of him 
chickens, an’ titty’—a name she gave her step- 
mother—‘“‘say I mus’ min’ dese. An’ I ’fraidefI | 
lef’ ’em home the rats will eat ’em. So I has to | 
bring ’em wid me, ’less’n I can’t come to school, 
ma’am.” 

Sure enough, there were the three little creatures 
snugly nestled in the bosom of her frock. We 
soon found a box in which they could safely be 
kept until school was over. 


~~ 
> 





ABSORBED. 


A mother’s love for her children is always being 
illustrated, not only in books but in real life. A 
true story is told of a lady whose baby was very 
ill, and who sat watching the child with absorbed 
attention, every instant fearing another convulsion 
and praying for deliverance from it. 


At her side stood an older child, who had stolen 
into the room unobserved, and who was trying to 
prick the little black spots in mamma’s muslin 
sleeves with a needle he had found. Presently 
the father came in and the little child was seen and 
sent away. 

“What is the matter with your arm?” whispered 
the gentleman to his wife when, at last, they turned 
to each other and smiled their thankfulness that 
the baby had fallen asleep. 

“I don’t know,” said she; “nothing that I am 
aware of.” 

She put up her hand and found that the thin 
muslin sleeve was soaked with blood. The little 
boy had become so absorbed in his sport that he 
had “jabbed” with all his might, and she, in her 
terrible anxiety, had not felt the thrusts. 


* 
> 





HUSBAND’S GRIEVANCE. 


All things have their limits and imperfections, 
even a woman’s taste in matters of dress. The 
Indianapolis Journal represents a “‘worried-look- 
ing” man as saying: 


“My wife has the poorest kind of taste about 
dress.” 

“Indeed!” answered his neighbor. “I always 
understood from my women folks that she was 
one of the best dressers in town.” 

“Oh, that is all right enough. But I’m talking 
about = own clothes. She thinks two fifteen- 
dollar suits a year are plenty enough for me.” 


——— 4+ 


TO BE SURE. 


“I see,” said one policeman to another, “that 
every trade in the world but ours has hada great 
and famous man in it.” 


“So has ours,” said the other policeman. 
“And who was that?” 

“Joshua.” 

“Joshua a policeman?” 

“Surely. Didn’t he arrest the sun?” 


“Garland” Stoves and Ranges are no higher in price | 
than the worthless imitations. Ask to 
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thoroughly taught by MAIL 
Low rates. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 1 
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Trial lesson 10 cts. 
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REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., 


Made to Order 


at the largest and most elegant Tailor- 
ing Establishment in New York, insur- 
ing superiority in the three essential | 
points of a well-dressed gentleman : | 


FIT — STYLE — WEAR. 

We have perfected a plan whereby 
orders are received from any place in 
the United States and correctly executed | 
in every detail to the entire satisfaction | 
of our customers. | 

(TO 


x SUITS ORDER), $16 to $25 
: | TROUSERS orver), $4 to $7, 
\OVERCOATS 









EXCEL IN 
Fit, Styleand Wear 
The Most Economical 


Collars and Cuffs that are 
worn. They are Revers- 






















| 
(TO } 
ORDER), ~ 1 8 
(Silk-Lined Throughout.) 


These goods will prove on examination greater value 
than can be obtained in ready-made clothing. 


Samples, Fashion Review, Measuring Guide 
mailed to any address. 


ARNHEIM, 


Broadway and 9th St., New York. 


LADIES, | 


HOW ARE YOUR 









ible; made of fine cloth and 
so that one 
collar is equal ~~ 
to two of any Gurute) 
other kind. 

Se 
nishing Stores throughout 
the United States. A box of ten 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs at 25 
Cents per Box, in styles as 
CA aspen denn: 
by mail for 6 cents. 
Name Style and 


both sides finished alike, 

They are for sale at Fur- 
shown. L-—> 
oy 





24 Exchange Place, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 





Asthma 


What does a cure 
to stay cured mean 
to you? 


Breath ! 
Rest ! 


China Closets? 


Are the old dishes chipped and cracked and unsuited 
to setting off a spotiess table-cloth? We will replen- 
ish it FREE, Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health yond” can get the best at cargo 
rices? PREMIUMS for all. Dinner, Tea and 
foilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, 
Clocks. usic Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, | 
Chenille Table Covers, Invernesses, Cups and Saucers, 





Cured 


Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Goblets, given 

Sleep ! to Club Agents. GUOD INCOMES made by 
getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees 

a aking Powder and Spices. Work for all. Special 
Life ! Discounts. 3 1-2 Ibs, fine teas by mail or express 


for 2.00. Charges paid. Headquarters in the United 
States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


BEAUTIFUL PANELS (size 14x 28 
inches) FREE to all Patrons. 
For New Terms and Premium Lists, address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


1800 references to patients 
who have tried our treat- 
ment and know of our suc- 
cess. Mailed free on ap- 
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Stockings 


worn by ladies and children 
there is only one hose supporter which cannot cut the 
stocking. All genuine WARREN HOSE SUPPORT- 
ERS are made with Warren Fasteners with Round- 
ed Rib on Holding Edges—all other supporters 
must cut the stocking. The Warren is for sale 
everywhere. Made by George Frost Co., Boston. 
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PIANOS see 


payments | 


Thousands have taken advantage of our easy payment system and secured 
one of our pianos where, if they had been compelled to pay all cash their pur- 
chase would have been long deferred. By our liberal system you have the use 
of the instrument while paying for it. One beauty of our method is that wher- 
ever you live you can take the advantage of it. It may not seem feasible, but if 


you are interested we would like to tell you how we do it. 


If a dealer in your locality sells our pianos it will be better for you to buy of 


58d 
A Christmas Gift. 
Bonbon Spoon 






Our new and popular 


APOLLO DESIGN. 


Sterling Silver. 


The 


The Bowl is Gold-Lined and Pierced. 
is four inches and a half. 


Price 91.50. “*telreatean.” 


Iilustrated Catal f 150 Sterli 
FREE Silver Novelties for the Tollet Table. the 
Writing Desk and the Work Basket. 50 cents to $5.00. 

A. STOWELL & COMPANY, 
Established 1822. 24 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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When eating brings Dyspepsia on 
And pains begin to come, 

’Tis time to take a tablet then 
Of Beeman’s Chewing Gum. 


Chew 
Beeman’s 
Pepsin 
Gum. 


The Original. All others are imitations. 


A delicious remedy for Indigestion 
and Seasickness, and the perfection 
of Chewing Gum. Each Tablet con- 
tains one grain BEEMAN’s Pure Pepsin. 
Caution.—See that the above name and por- 

trait are on each wrapper. 


Send 5 cts. in stamps for Sample Package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 


43 Lake Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Originators of PEPSIN CHEWING GUM. 
$3 





L. DoucLas 
Ss HO 1S THE BEST. 


NO SQUEAKING 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 








him, otherwise we will be glad to quote you prices and explain how we can furnish 
you with one of our pianos for a small cash payment and balance in monthly 
payments, giving from one to three years to complete purchase. Piano we 
send must prove entirely satisfactory or it is to come back at our expense for 
freight both ways. A Postal Card will secure you all of this valuable information, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont St., BOSTON, ASS. 


POO 


Winter Bt. 
Wrappers 


Gown of fleeced flannelette (Danish 
Down); style exactly like cut; skirt 
full three yards wide; ruffle all 
around; watteau back; sleeves mod- 
ern and very full; navy, cardinal, 
brown or black grounds; patterns 
made expressly for us—the prettiest 
shown this season; real value $1.50; 
special to COMPANION readers at 98e, 








$1.97 


Changeable Silk Serge Waist ; 


lined throughout ; has the new cravat 
collar and separate belt; all colors; 
real value $3.50; special to COMPAN- 
10N readers at $1.97. 


Bloomingdale Bros., 


Third Avenue, 59th and 60th Streets, NEW YORK, 


Illustrated 
Holiday Catalogue FREE 
to any address. 






















$4.55 50 FINE CALF& KANGAROO 
$ 3.59 POLICE,3 Sotes. 


425932. WORKINGMENS 

EXTRA FINE. 

% 
$2.$1.75 BoySSCHOOLSHOES, 
wena 
$258 7. NG 
$3" pect DONGOL, | 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
W-L-DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities, 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub 
stitute. If your dealcr cannot supply you, we can. 


“Be Sure to Get 
the Genuine.” 


The latest instance of dealers 
trying to sell other prepara- 
tions in place of one of estab- 
lished reputation because their 
profit is larger is 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum oilet Powder 


Be sure to get “Mennen’s,” all others are cheap 
imitations and are liable to do harm. The immense 
sale of *“‘Mennen’s”’ attests its value. Solid by drug- 
gists, or mailed for 25 cents. 

Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN C©O., Newark, N. J. 
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AROUND THE CAMP FIRE. 


The branches of the pine-trees like sheltering arms 
bend low, | 

And the limbs above are lighted with the camp-fire’s 
ruddy glow, 

The — kle of the burning logs, the merry song and 


All minal With the rhythmic beat of waves upon the 
yeach, 

And resounding through the valley, in echo loud and | 
ong, 

You hear the hills call back again the last words of the 


son 

And comes | $ . sole mn moment, while each heart bends 
to the 

As furthe i. in “the distance sounds **my own true love, 
farewell! 

It is only for a moment—the hearts are glad and young— 

The spirit of the mountain speaks in no familiar tongue. 

And each face within the circle reflects a merry smile, 

Some watch the flames in silence as the banjo’s tuned 
the while; 

Some messages are whispered, some answering glances 


read 
The _ trees shed their fragrance as they waver over- 


Then shouts of joyous laughter make the limbs to shake 
and toss, 

As the pond Jnountains echo “*There’s one wide ribber 
to cros 

A sweet cong, one pathetic, and the forest seems to be 

Attuned to ¢ Tits feeling and alive with sy papas thy 

The boughs in time are nodding, and the bright flames 


wly die, 
Ww hile ro wind from o’er the mountains seems passing 
with a 
There is p: Bthee ‘in our voices, there are tears within our 
eyes, 
A flood of secret longings in our hearts unbidden rise. 
Loves and yore se are unknown—these the unseen 
forms repea 
As they echo ie their caverns *‘Marguerita—Mar- 
guerite!’ 
Then the = amie forget their sighing and the flames start 
up 
Asa dose “J ‘he arty voices join in some farewell refrain, 
As the boats ane quickly laden and the oars push out 
from shor 
The forest with its magic seeks to lure us back once 
more, 
The sky above is darker than the shelter of the trees, 
While the fire is very tempting in the chilly evening 
breeze 
And to catch the mountain ec ho we linger on our oar, 
The answer is a mockery—“*We’ll leave thee, never 
more 
FLAVEL SCOTT MINES, 


a es 
WEATHER PROPHETS. 

The incredulity of the general public with regard 
to weather predictions which are scientifically 
made,—being based on actual observations-over a 
great extent of country, transmitted by telegraph,— 
and the common credulity as to almanac predictions 
and those made by charlatans and ignorant persons 
from the stars or the moon, suggest that, from a 
mercenary point of view, the “almanac prophets” 
may be justified in sticking to their ‘system.’ 


Some idea of what this “system” is may be 
gathered from the private confession made by a 
man whose duty it was to prepare the weather 
prognostications for a certain almanac of wide 
circulation. “In a general way,” he said, “1 always 
used to consult my wife as to what she thought the 
weather ought to be at a certain date. 

«Sixteenth of March—sixteenth of March,’ I said 
to her once; ‘what shall I put down for that day?’ 

“<*Dry and clear,’ she answered promptly. ‘That’s 
the day I always boil my soap-grease, and I shall 
have to be outdoors.’ 

“So I put down ‘dry and clear;’ but knowing the 
uncertainty of the weather at that time of year, and 
remembering the proverbial ill luck of Irishmen 
SS their holidays, I put down for the seventeenth 

f March, ‘St. Patrick’s day, look out for rain or 
snow.’ - 

The prognosticator always went to Boston on 
the first Monday in each month, and he invariably 
put down good weather for that day. During June, 
July and August he put in an immense preponder- 
ance of fine weather. The farmers, he declared, 
ought to have good weather then in order to get in 
their hay and grain. 

The farmers who looked the almanac over were 
ee with this promise, and bought it in great 
numbers 

“And in the end,” said this sage prognosticator, 
arate’ the weather right as often as anybody else 
di 

Nevertheless, scientific predictions, made for a 
day or two or three days in advance, will be pre- 
ferred by persons of discretion, even if such fore- 
casts do sometimes turn out wrong. 


* 
> 





ANOTHER WAR. 


Jokes at the expense of severe “‘schoolma’ams” 
who have passed the boundary of youth are 
numerous, and sometimes a trifle unkind, but the 
following will bear repeating, as it was heartily 
enjoyed by the teacher of whom it is told. 


The class in American history was up, the sub- 
ject under consideration being the ivil War. 
After some earnest discussion of causes, effects 
and the like, a pupil arose and began to give cer- 
tain astonishing information regarding a battle at 
which he said his uncle had been present. 

His teacher replied that the anecdote could 
hardly be true, as the uncle in question was near 
her age, and she was not born until after the close 
of the war. 

The boy looked a little chagrined at being 
proved so evidently in the wrong, but after a few 
moments of embarrassed silence, he said, with the 
air of one who has much the best of the situation: 

“Oh, but, Miss W., I did not mean the Revolu- 
tionary War.” 


* 
> 





NO *OLD HOME.’ 


The condition of the unhappy city people who 
were not brought up in the country, and who 
consequently have no “old home” to go to, turning 
their backs upon the turmoil of the city, is well 
represented by a little scene reported in a Parisian | | 
paper: | 





In the St. Lazare Station a man meets a friend | 
hurrying, with a beaming face, to get a train. 

“Ah,” he says, “are you going away?” | 

“Yes; I’m going to’ spend a few weeks at my | 
birthplace—my old home.” | 

‘Happy mortal!” exclaims the first man, with a 
sigh of envy. | 
“Why—are you unable to do the same?’ 


Texas Siftinas. 


“Unable, man! I was born in Paris!” 
SE lS | 

| 

WHEN « man is taken in he is usually put out.— 
| 
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TAMPS. 100all diff., Honduras, etc.,15c. Agts. wtd, 50 
p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann. 2706 Lads Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


UITAK. Lee’s wonderful Method Self-Instruction. 
Sample music free. H. L. Stewart, Pub., Norwalk,O. 


HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO 2 books, | =" 


with working drawings sf horse power size. Price 10c, 
1 horse-power, 25 cts. BuBieR Pus. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


TELEPHONE S 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and material 
required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., N. 


‘ STAMP 105 var. and rice Album, 10¢., 15 un- 


used, 10c.; 25 U. 8.,10c.; 10 Africa, 100. 3 15 Asia, 
10e, ; 15 Bi ceeken ‘woe. } H is w. Indian, 10c. New 
illus. list free. La arge stock, low prices. Agents 
wanted.50 p.c.com. F.P. Vineent,Chatham,N.¥. 


Are you Car-Sick When Travelling ? 

Car-sickness is as trying to many people as sea-sick- 
ness. It comes from a derangement of the stomach, 
One of Ripans Tabules is an insurance against it, and a 
box of them should be in every traveller’s outfit. 














500 fine mized, Australian,etc.,10c. ; 





STAMPS | 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
sof G. H., India, Japan, ete., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 1 ° no 80p. Price 
List free. Agents twanted at r cent. com. 
KTANDARIS STAMP CO.,4 Nic olson P1., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps a 


REMNANTS for Crazy Patch lc oy 
pkgs. 2c. Pkg. Embroidery Silk 20c 
Bp gs. $1. Waste ‘Emb. Silk 40c. per oz. 
A finished Crazy Square, 9 x 9, 35c., 3 squares $1.00, 
Catsio ue and. Crazy Stitches with each order. 
Drs’ ART CU., B. 562, St. Louis, Mo. 













a nice ngage Pin or Friend- — 
ship Ring. Any name artisti- 
cally engraved. nw birthday 
gifts. 5 for $2. Roll old pias 
or solidsilver. (Solid gold, $ So 
. LELAND, ‘Worcester = — 


INGROWING TOE NAIL 


CURED, without PAIN or INCONVENIENCE by using 
Dr. STEDMAN’S SILVER AU al CURE. Sent 
by mail. Circulars free. Addr 

_-E.} E. STEDMAN & CO., Ne rwton Falls, Ohio. 




















Bi CYC ON EASY 
S rarwests 
ES. rices, jargon 


E48 stock; makers & oldest ealersin U 
Jd verywhere. Catalogue free. 
ROUSE HAZARD & CO, 8 GSt. Peoria, IIL 


To Your Friends and Make 
Money. Send Stamp for Terims and 
Sample, containing five complete 


M U aa | C pieces of Pe by ~ and instrumental 








music, full s nusic paper. 
WocGasd's Masieal Monthly, New York. 














Save money! Make 
eae DO YouR OWN money printing for 
others. Type-setting 
easy, printed 
Stamp for catalogue, 
presses, type, cards, 
&ec., to factory. 

Press for printing, SLS 
SSec> a small paper $40 
ug Best Present ever given a owl 


DOUBLE BICYCLE 5 815.00 
Breech-Loader All kinds cheaper than 
$5.00. Ss. nee you 
> O49 , send stamp for 60-pp. 
RIFLES $1.75. QUINY exc: ‘Seoul bane 


Watches. 6 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


cards, circulars, ne 


Conn, 








THIS HANDSOME PIN 


Is Made of Fine Gold Plate for 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s wear. Any initial 
engraved and our C stmas 
logue for 10 Cts., 3 for 25 Cts. 

CURTIN JEWELRY MFG. CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
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“There Are Wheels Fresle and Whee Wheels.” The Best Bicycle is 


THE REMINGTON, 


light weight, strong and acai. A 
° Datterns, popular weights 

prices. Send for handsomely 
fine pact catalogue. Agents want- 
ed everywhere. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway. 
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Easy, durable and 
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Pectoral 


CURES COLDS AND COUGHS 


arene a 


EGGLESTON “TRUSS. to. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


Boy’s Pants 85c. 


1 made of good wool cassimere, 
in hie and winter bap ee dark colors abso- 
iutely fast; double seat, double knees 
. d patent waistband. makes them ex- 

ra 


Jaren; yea 85 cents, or 
aaah. pote refunded if de- 
pm OOPS ‘or samples, or send order to 


Shaughnessy Bros., “““Miw"tonx. 











istmas KORADINE. 


HRIST 
he new and fascinating story which instructs while 
it amuses and leaves the reader better, wiser, happier. 
Chicago Eeaise Post: *Koradine is a very sweet and 
helpful book.” Marysville Appeal: “It is entertainin: 
and novel.” Herald, Dubuque: “It is full of humor an 
athos.” Business Woman’s Journal: ia’ is 2 rarely 
eautiful and helpful book.” Pre a, 1.2 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 94 Marke Vos *¢ ee ILL. 


Fashionable 
HAIR. 


We will mail goods to 
reliable parties throu ~ 
out the United States 
approval. The newest 
styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money 
required until they are re- 
ceived. No obligation to 
keep goods if unsatisfac- 

ry. Send for circular, 


JOHN MEDINA, 
451 A Washington St., 
BOSTON, ASS. 


mE 10 YOUR ORDER 











CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine Bnew’ that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. rivate practice of tygnty 


years has Hever. fa led to cure any 
of Croup. Trial gockoes by mail,-10 cents. Box, 
50c. Dr. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 





A Book of Handsome House Designs. 


teaby tiedfann aind all costs; 
aoe, medium and elabo- 
te. ws, floor plans, 
costs and descri tions. Con- 
venient, Sensi Houses, 
thoroughly up to date. 
Send for “Artistic 
Dwellings,” price 
1.00, prepaid. 
RANK P. ALLEN, 









PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font o pe (over 4A) with 
Figures, At ae Hdelible Ink Pau, 
Tweezers, ( ‘orkserew, etec., asshown 
in cut, complete in neat case. 

Linen Marker, Card Pyinter 

Regular Price 50c. Sample 

for lic. to introduce, with C 
of 1000 new articles. CaTa. FR. 

Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 














SUIT of ot oupeetet cloths, We = 
OVENCOATS fs O10 Sirens 


rantee poriret | fit, Fo meee, Gorin meer ons 4 


porte: 
and finest tr Sriuamin gs. ress Charges toany 
rt of United States. et A yy tC. O. D. with mS 
lege of examination. Write for free catalogue, 
samples and measuring instructions. 
THE PROGRESS TAILORING — 


262 and 264 State St, Chicago, Ti}, 





Ti A handsome Leopard, 
a Tiger, Lion or Black Bear 


RUG, 


2 feet 6 inches L & 5 feet 8 
inches, sent anywhere 


C. O. D. for $2.90. 





size 2 


Regular retail price ne Made 
from fine wool, andsomely 
fringed and reversible. A beau 


ifu rug for the parlor or hall, 
r. fine Lace Curtains, 3% yds. 
by S4in., sent C. OU. D. for %2.50— 
retail price $5.00. Sole Agents | 
wanted in every town. 60-page 
colored illus. catalogue of Lace 
and Chenille Curtains and Covers, 
Smyrna Rugs, &c.,free on request. 


W. T. SMITH & SON, Mfrs., 
3d and Lehigh Ave., PHILADA. 


YOU CAN LEARN 





PATENTED. 








Faeroe Bee NOENCE »Instruction thorough 


ms mode: Diplom ‘ticulars free, Address 


DNA TO WAL SPHORG, ot SOCK ESREING. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


| Tan Pile Jim ;| 



















S ety INE SS3 64 


Well-made of good wool 
Cassimere; fall and winter 
weights; dark colors, absolutely 
fast. Pants have double seats 
double knees and paten nt 
waistband, making them — 
durable. 4 to 14 years. $3.64, 

m4 port-neid, Money re funded 
if desired te for samples or 
send order direct to the m 





Shaughnessy Bros.,""" vssviee'* 
THE NEW GAME 


PRESIDENTS. 


History learned at play. Instructive, Interest- 
ing, Original, Patriotic. This game should be in 
every Ronsehold. race 27_cents. For sale yy 
LACKNER & FEYRER, 349 Coulter Bloc 
Sane ill. Agents Ww, Send for WF 


















WORLD’S 
FAIR. 


TES 


CATALOGUE +. 


| BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 




















or a Yankee Waif among the Blue- 
noses, by B. FREEMAN ASHLEY. 


A delightful Christmas Gift. 


“There is a simplicity and 
genuineness about this story | 
which touches the best part of 
a boy’s nature.” 

Detroit Free Press. 


139 Illustrations. Boundin 
silk cloth, gold embossed, elaborate design, $1.00 














In boards, lithogranhed in colors, 50c. 
LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, Chicago. 























“ Star ” 
= Lathe L yf 
wings Cross 
9x25 in. A "Feed, ete. 
Scroll Saws, ad 
Circular ‘ as ” 
Saws, Lathes of all our 
Mortisers. Machinery. 
789 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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49 NASSAUS!| S SUNDAY SCH HOOL WORK. 
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4% SAVE ¥s YOUR FUEL 


4 By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It has 
3120 Cross Tubes where 4866 sq. in. of iron get 
intensely hot, thus m ‘king ONE stove or fur- 
m nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
@ proofs from prominent men, To introduce 
sour Radiator, the first_order from each 
neighborhood filled at the WHO LESA LE price, 
f thus securing an agency. Write at once 
ROCHESTER "RADIATOR C0., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PARKER PAYS THE POSTAGE on his Arctic Sock for men, 
women andchildren. Recommended by 

physicians and nurses for house, < 

chamber and sick-room, Only 

sock forrubber boots, itab- 

sorbs perspiration, 

Ask re Yr. or, 

h size, 


103 Bedford Street, 
















Room A, Boston, 
EARN A BICYCLE: We want to introduce our Teas, 
A Spices, and Baking Powder. 
y are good i and the prices rea- 
pam Sell 7% lbs. for us and we 
will give ‘you a Safety Bicycle 
(26-inch wheels). A Solid 
Silver Watch for 25 Ibs. 
sold, ora Solid Gold Rin 
for 10 lbs. solid. These arti- 
cles are within reach of 
bright boysand girls. Write 
for particulars to 


W. G. BAKER, 356 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THE WONDERFUL FORSTNER AUGER BIT. 











It bores round, oval or square holes as smooth and 
polished as a gun-barrei. Especially adapted for fine 
carpentry et [= pattern work. Sample sent on 
receipt t of 55 cents. Liberal discounts to the trade. 
Send for Price e-List. For Sale by all Hardware Dealers. 

The Bridgeport Gun Im plement Company, 

Broadway, New York. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA KINDERGARTEN 
DRAWING — AND WRITING DESK. 





iting- 
desk and sec- 
seney, 
Polished 
Oak, . feet 


space of only 
2 inches. 


Price $3.50. 
Send for free booklet, fully tllus., giving price delivered. 
THE BUCKEYE FOLDING CHAIR CO., Warren, 0. 











in Z 
For DURABILITV.ECONOMY AND FOR 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNEQUALLED. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3.000 ONS. 
WE ALSO TE STOVE POLIS 


FOR A Sid era an 


AFTER 
TOUCH UP SPOTS WIT 
ARES | No 0 DUST, IN lO CE ENT TINE BOXES 
Morse. Bros. PROPS. ‘CaNToh, MASS. 


Christmas is Coming! 
4000 Illustrations for 2 Cents. 












Send 2-cent stamp for the largest Picture 
Catalogue ever issued by any ee weler, 
now nearly ready. WILSON BROTH S, 3B, 
Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. ‘‘The Bic Clock. 
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op net! Opens ona Duntons mug the 
es, 1 am happy to say, through the merits 4 HAN- 
SON'S CORN SALVE Ican now walle with ea 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 

| Vinee you that some imitation is just as good; send by 

| mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

| Every box is w arranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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PILL-MAKING CRABS. 


Mr. Collingwood, in his “Rambles of a Natu- |. 


ralist,” gives an entertaining account of these tiny 
creatures, which are mostly of about the size of a 
pea, though a few are as large as filberts. He 
found them abundant on the shores of the Malay 
Peninsula, his attention being first called to them 
by seeing the beach, after the going down of the 
tide, covered with loose, powdery sand and holes 
of various sizes. Looking more closely, he dis- 
covered that little radiating paths converged 
among the litter of sand to each hole, and that the 
sand itself was in minute balls. 


The instant I approached, a peculiar twinkle on 
the sand was visible, which required a quick eye to 
recognize as the simultaneous and rapid retreat of 
a multitude of tiny crabs into their holes, not a 
single one remaining visible. 

Kneeling down and remaining motionless for a 
few minutes, I noticed a slight evanescent appear- 
ance, like a ‘fash or a bursting bubble, which the 
eye could seare ely follow. This was produce ed by 
one or more of the crabs coming to the surface and 
instantly darting down again, alarmed by my 
proximity. It was only by waiting like a statue 
that I could induce them fo come out and set to 
work. 

Coming cautiously to the mouth of the hole, the 
crab waited to reconnoitre, and if satisfied that no 
enemy was near, it would venture about its own 
length from its lurking-place; then rapidly taking 
up particles of sand in its claws, it deposited them 
in . groove beneath the thorax. 

As it did so a little ball of sand was rapidly 
projected as through its mouth. This it seized 
with one claw and deposited on one side, proceed- 


ing in this manner until the smooth beach Was | 


covered with the little pellets, or pills, correspond- 
ing in size to its own dimensions. It was evidently 


its method of extracting particles of food from the | 


sand. 

I made many 
succeeded. 
immediately 
om. 

Ley one of them on the sand to see what it 
would do. At first it did not attempt to move; but 
after a little, by a twisting and wriggling move- 
-— it rapidly sunk into the sand and disappeared. 

he other one I put into a hole which already 
contained a crab; but no visible result followed. I 
then attempted to dig it up again, but in vain. I 
dug up many holes; but though I soon arrived at 
the soft, wet sand underneath, I never succeeded 
in procuring a pill-making crab by digging it out. 


attempts to catch one before I 


curled themselves up and feigned 





— 
A CONVENIENT DISEASE. 


In the prohibition state of Kansas all the drug- 
stores which have permits to sell intoxicating 


liquors are obliged by law to fill out certain printed | 


applications, stating the amount and kind of liquor 


purchased by each customer, and also the partic. | 


ular malady for which the liquor is bought. In 
many cities the drug-stores have taken advantage 
of their permits, to sell to the public for drinking 
purposes, practically turning the stores into 
saloons. 


A recent temperance crusade has resulted in the 
conviction of several druggists who had violated 
the law. Several witnesses were called upon to 
testify as to the circumstances attending the sale 
of intoxicants. The county attorney put the 
following questions: 

“You say you bought this liquor for medicinal 
pupeceey 


date 
wy es, sir.” 

“State to the court and jury the particular disease 
that required three bottles of beer as a medicine.” 

“General debility.” 

The next witness testified to having bought half 

a pint of whiskey at the same store. 

“And what was your disease?” asked 
attorney. 

“General debility.” 

A third witness swore that he bought at the same 
place a pint of brandy. 

“State to the court the particular malady that 
required the ss of a pint of brandy,” said the 
ee cower 

“General debi ity,” replied the witness. 

A titter went around the court-room, and the 
county attorney, facing the jury, said gravely, 
“Gentlemen of the jury, this is the first time I ever 
knew that ‘general debility’ was an epidemic, and 
that either beer, whiskey or brandy, was an 
infallible remedy!” 

The jury brought in a verdict of guilty without 
leaving their seats. 


* 
> 





SIMPLE 


A man went into the laboratory of an analytical 
chemist one day, with a bottle containing an 
unwholesome-looking mixture. 


ENOUGH. 


“I bought this of a travelling man,” he said, 
“and I feel sure it isn’t what it ought to be. I'd 
give five dollars to know what would make the 
water and oil in this —— separate.” 

The chemist looke 

“Very well,” he ro “give me the five dollars, 
and I will tell you.” 

“a visitor promptly handed him a five-dollar 


The chemist took it gravely, and then, removing 
the cork from the bottle, quietly dropped into the 
liquid a pinch of common salt. Instantly the water | 
and oil separated. 

The man’s face was a study. He had got what 
he wanted, and had paid his own price for it. The 
chemist evidently felt that he was well paid by his 
visitor’s astonishment, however, and returned the 
five dollars with a laugh. 


~ 
> 





SELFISH TOMMY. 
Compliments and kind wishes should be swal- 
lowed at once, and no questions asked. 


A little Chicago boy, according to the Record, 
had greeted his grandfather with a very politely 
expressed birthday greeting. The old gentleman 
thanked him, but being of a facetious turn, felt 
bound to ask a question. 

“And why do you hope that I may have many 
happ returns of the day?” he inquired. 

‘*Cause you always give me something,” an- 
swered the innocent Tommy. 


* 
+> 





A BOY with business-dislike habits is likely to 
come to want. 


At last 1 caught two specimens, which | 


“y ou bought three bottles of beer on such a | 


the 


TILE 


ty YOUTH’S COMPA 








‘horough KEEPIN 


—s yan = weeks for 

Double BOOK-KE FPIN $3 or your money 

| Batre Feturned to you. 
Could you ask for more’? Write for particulars. 

| J. H. GOODW IN, Room 780, ‘1215 Broadway, New York. 





| Dixon’s No. 679 
| Cycle Lubricant. 


It will pay you to send 12 cents for sample 
Mention 7'he Youth’s Companion. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


cle chains. 
package. 
os. Dixon Crucible Co., 





The purest Castile Soap. 





Made from selected Olive 
Oil bya mission societyin Palestine. Aftertwenty years’ 
use in America, it is recognized to-day the very best 
soap for Nursery, Toilet or Bath, where quality is 
the first consideration. A fine topographical map 
of Palestine sent on application to the importers, 
A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New York. 


_ OUR “BABY SINGER.” 


Price, $2.00 Prepaid. 


A perfect little Sewing Ma- 
chine. Simple, strong and 
durable, and warranted to do 
good sewing. Has a perfect 
finger protector, uses a regu- 
lar needle, and sent complete 





~ 


by express prepaid, with 
thread, needles, and every- 
thing ready for operation. 


Guaranteed as represented or 
money refunded. 


Our Complete Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free to any 
address. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
P. O. Box 2751. 
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Education 


Cannot be obtained by the mere read- 
ing of law books. It requires a pre- 
arranged system—an organized effort ; 
a guide who will help you to separate 
the wheat from the chaff; help you to 
solve and understand the knotty prob- 
lems—who will give his personal atten- 
tion to your individual success. The 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law 

gives you just such help by mail. 
|@ Also thorough course in Business Law. 


Handsome Catalogues with testimonials from 
| practicing attorneys, Free 


The he Sprague Correspondence School of Law 


lephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

















“Pulls on Like a Boot.” 








Etc. 
The patented 
stay takes the 


strain; thus pre- | 
venting stretching and tear- | 
ing. Easier to put on and 
take off and more durable 
than any other. Made in 
thread or silk elastic. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


| POMEROY CO., 785 Broadway, New York City. 





$1 Silk Mittens at 


61 e.. Post-paid. 


Ladies’ All Silk Mittens, 
with Fancy Backs, each pair 
put up in a neat box with 
appropriate Holiday Greet- 
ings, usually sold at $1.00 
per pair, special to COMPAN- 
ION readers at 61 cents 
post-paid. 

Illustrated Price-List of 
the best values ever offered 
to the American public 
Mailed Free. Write fora 
copy. 

BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


Third Avenue, 59th and 60th 
Streets, New York. 








An elegant article of Graphite for lubricating Bicy- | 


New York City. 


the Master Surgical 
Elastic Stocking, 


Knee Cap, Anklet | 





17" 
36 


‘le Place, Boston. 
h Ave., New or 

cleansed. stablished 
Largest in America. Send for Price-List. 


Splendid $4 54 


Overcoat 


Well made of good wool cassimere: 
two deep, warm side pockets at chest 
under cape; a handsome and service- 
able garment; 4 to 14 years; $4.54 or 
$5.00 post- paid. 

Special —this overcoat and our fa- 
mous outfit, ¢ onsisting of Suit, Extra 
Pants and Cap (price $4 post- Spaid)— 
all on one ye to one address for 
$38.50 post-paid. Hos y refund- 
ed if desired. Writ samples 
or send order dire ct » the makers. 


Shaughnessy Bros., Av. & 120th St., 


| LEWANDO’S, 





ae materials dyed on 
829, 









NEW YORK, 


How to Make HENS au. 
QONLLKAAALARVAAgL) v 














A book A book containing much valuable informa 
tion to poultry raisers will be mailed free on 
application 
It tells you how to make money with hens 
WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
104 Albany St., Cazenovia, N. Y. 








Learn Telegraphy. 


FoR almost 25 Years we have been teaching 

Telegraphy to men and boys and placing our 

graduates in the railway service. Have so placed 

thousands, and will do the same by you if you give 

us the opp portunity. Did you know that nine-tenths 
r 





i| 


| of the esidents, Managers and Superintendents | 
of American railways commenced as telegraph oper- 
| ators? Your chances are just as good. fe don’t | 


| cost much to learn. 


Our illustrated catalogue will tell you all about it. 


| VALENTINES SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. | 





Made-to-Measure 


Suits, Cloaks 
and Furs. . . 





Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


Fur Capes, 85 up; Cloth 
Jackets, $4.50 up; Plush 
Jackets. $12 up; New 
Cloth Cape, $3 up; Tailor- 
made Su ts, 88.75 up. We 
prepay expressage. 

Our specialty is satisfactory 
garments made to measure a 
less than ready-made prices. 

Samples to select from, 
full instructions for self-meas- 
urement, and our Catalogue, 
all for 4 cents in stamps. 

Ladies in New York and vicin- 
ity are invited to visit our 
branch in Cammeyer Building, 
810-318 Sixth Ave. Address cor- 
respondence . mentioning THE 
YouTH’s COMPANION 





$9.25 to $27, 00 


according to quality 


HARTMAN CLOAK COMPANY, 21 Wooster Street, New York. 





H Christmas 
Suggestion: 


KODAKS 


KODAKS from $6.00 to $10.00 for the children, so 
simple that any boy or girl can handle them, 
yet capable of making first-class pictures. 

KODAKS AND KODETS from $12.00 to $50.00 for 
grown people. All sizes and styles. 


$6.00 to 


$100.00. 


KODAKS from $60.00 to $100.00 with double swing 
back, interchangeable lenses, iris diaphragm 
shutters and the thousand and one improve- 
ments that enthusiasts value so highly. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Send for 3 


Catalogue. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





The Best Christmas 


‘You Need this Watch! ony $7.43. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


We have for sale a Beautiful Calendar Watch, 
Put ALSO *t ony tells the me like ordinary first-class watches, 


THE 


TELLS the THE 
E MONTH, THE MONTH AND 
| MOON, as 
watch, *wh 


a EEK 
CHA 


ich shows the exact size. 
steel case, and you must see it to judge fairly. 


and is furnished 
Switzerland. Each watch is guaranteed by them. 
will not only be invaluable to you, but it will make a 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


We offer it for sale at the remarkably low price of #7.43. 
You need _ send no money in advance unless you prefer. 
You can examine it, 
By remit- 
——e with order you save express charges, as we send by regis- 

tered mail pre paid when remittance accompanies order. 


watch will be sent C. O. D. by express. 
— if satisfactory, pay the $7.43 to the Express Co, 


regular price 12.00. 


of course, but ‘this isthe ONLY CALENDAR WATCH. 


not only be found in every way areliable timepiece for daily 
use, butin appearance it commends itself to the most refined 
and genteel taste, and it would be regarded anywhere a a 
This lot of Calendar Watches has t 


NGES OF THE 
zs. see by the accompanying correct likeness of the 

This watch isan exquk- 
site gem, with fancy porcelain dial, with handsome ebonized 
It is an elegant 
and reliable timepiece in ev ery way (8-jewelled stem- winder), 
y a Nassau Street firm, whose factory is in 
=e watch 


Cheaper watches than this are fered, 


Offer ! 





ATE 


The 


The 
It wi 


een 
secured by us for disposal through our other dealings with the firm that manufactures them, and this sale is an 


| 
costly ornament. 
| 
1 


extraordinary one. Do not fail to order at once. 


Address 


J. A. LEARNED, 21 Park Row, New York. 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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SCHWARZ TOY BAZAR, ° 

42 East 14th St. (Union Square), N. Y. 
NWow Open! 
THE 25th ANNUAL 

Grand Christmas Exhibition. 


Acknowledged to be the lar- 
gest and most complete Toy 
Emporium in this or any other 
country 

Many 


Special Novelties ar« 
now di in 


played Dolls, Dollis’ 
Trousseaux, Dolls’ Houses and 
Outfits, Stores, Kitchens, Stoves, 
Stables, Menageries, Horses and 
Wagons, Fortresses, Metal Sol 
diers and KBattles, Mechanical 
and Musical Toys, Magic Lan 
Punch-and- Judy Shows, 
, Steam Boats and En 
gines, Railroads with ' ‘racks and 
Switches, ypewriters, Tool. 
Soldier E« quipments, 
entertain- 
and out 


chests, 
Books, Kindergarten 
ments, Games for home 
doors, ete., et 

Tilus trated catalogue 
only) mailed on application 

Mail Orders coe personal 


attention. 
Fr. A. 0. SCHWARZ. 


(retail 





TRADE MARK 


The Perfect 


Cold Water Starch. 


Labor Saving, 
Quick Working, 
ECONOMICAL. 





If your grocer does not keep it, send 
us his address with your own and 
we will send you FREE SAMPLE, 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, New York. 


“TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods 
guarantee of their quality. 


THE ORIGINAL 





The word is a 


Fairbanks’ Fountain Syringe 


/ 


| 











SIX HARD RUBBER PIPES. 
Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. If you fail to find it, 
we will send al qt. size for 1.50; 2 qs. 75. 
Under our trade-mark “ TYRIAN ” we manufacture 
a fullline of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 


Our Pamphlet “Worth Reading,” Free. 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 








improve- 
personal 
used. ‘The many, who live 
oy life more,with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
p sroduets to the needs of pl physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs, 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
,cceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh 
ficial properties of a verfect laxative, 
"tually using the system, dispelling Colds, 
laches and Fevers, and perm: snent y curing Con- 
mation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
with the approval of the medical profession, 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 


E brings comfort and 


KNOWL EDG ment, and tends to 


enjoyment, when rightly 
better than others and pily 












ip: 
met 
because it acts on the 
without weakening them, and itis perfec tly free from 


every objectionable substanee, Byrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent and #1.00 bottles, 
but a Ie manufac tured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose vame is printed on every 
pac te also. the tame Syrup of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not accept any Substitute if 
offered. 
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FREE. 


WRITE THIS ON A POSTAL. 


To Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
831 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me free your daint 
water-colored booklet about the only 
underwear that is non «shrinkable — 
prevents colds — preserves health — is 
always comfortable. 

Name 


Address 
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The Youth’s, Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eisht pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a@ year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF 'TJIIESK CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning yoar paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 

a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











BANANAS AS FOOD. 


A chemical examination of-a ripe banana shows 
that it contains of tissue-forming food nearly five 
per cent., of fat about one per cent., of sugar 
twenty per cent., of water seventy-four per cent., 
while the indigestible substances and starch are 
present to the extent of about one percent. Such 
an analysis seems to prove that the banana may 
well be classed among foods. 

Properly to interpret such an analysis, we 
should compare it with that of some well-known 
article of diet, as, for instance, milk, which contains 
approximately four per cent. of tissue-forming 
substances, four per cent. of fat, five per cent. of 
sugar, and eighty-eight per cent. of water. 

In other words, a banana contains about twice as 
much of solid digestible matter as milk. 

We must remember, however, that it is not 
always the amount of solid matter present in a 
given artftle which renders it of value as a food, 
but rather the relative proportion in which the 
different nutrients appear. 

Milk establishes its priority over the banana, 
inasmuch as the different digestible substances 
present are in more nearly the proportion required 
by the human economy. The excess of solids in 
the banana is entirely due to the extra amount of 
sugar. 

Of itself, an extra amount of sugar is by no 
means a detriment, since it is used in supplying to 
the body the heat necessary to its work. The 
invariable law of hygiene, however, is that the 
relative proportion between the different solids 
must not be changed. 

Compared with other fruits, like the apple, the 
banana will be found to contain nearly ten per 
cent. less water, a deficiency which is more than 
made up by the increased amount of solids. 

The examination of the banana which gave us 
the above figures was that of the ripe fruit, the 
difference between it and the green fruit being 
that the large percentage of sugar in the ripe fruit 
appears as starch in the green fruit. 

When we remember that starch has to be changed 
to sugar before it can be used, we shall readily 
understand the importance of offering only the 
perfectly ripe fruit to a young or weakened 
stomach, which is unable to take care of such a 
large amount of starch. 

We may sum up our study of the banana, then, 
by saying that if eaten green and too rapidly by a 
young child, or a person of limited digestive 
powers, it is distinctly a pernicious food, otherwise 
decidedly a good one. 


——_@_—_ 
A GIFTED MONKEY. 


Some amusing stories of one monkey’s intelli- 
gence are told by the London Spectator. The 
monkey in question was named Jeremiah; he 
owed his name to the sadness of his facial expres- 
sion. His master was an Englishman in India. 
Jeremiah’s two soft brown eyes were “infinitely 
sad,” especially when the curious little mind 
behind them was devising some wickedness. 

Jeremiah seemed to be under a necessity of 
being mischievous; for when doing something that 
he well knew was wrong, he would utter shrill 
screams of terror, but without stopping for a 
moment in his work. 

He loved his master dearly, and would fling 
himself into his arms with most pathetic joy after 
the shortest absences. But as soon as he was 
released he would very likely return to his favorite 
amusement, which was to steal a vase or some 
breakable object from the house, climb with it to 
the top of a tree in the garden and hur! it down. 

Jeremiah’s most remarkable achievement was 
capturing a dog to ride on in a march. When his 
master was moving from one station to another, 











with the natives, the horses, and a new English 
dog-cart. At first ‘he rode in the dog-cart; but he | 
had not gone far before two buttons were twisted 
off the cushions, a hole was bitten in the cloth, and 
the monkey’s little hand was drawing out handfuls 
of the stuffing. 

Jeremiah was therefore condemned to walk; and 
avery weary little monkey, dusty and hungry and 
thirsty, arrived at the end of a long day’s march. 
Evidently he thought the matter over, and decided 
that it was not good enough. 

When he was given his supper, the men noticed 
that he chose a black dog out of the crowds of 
outcast dogs that hung about the camp, and offered 
it part of his meal. The next morning Jeremiah 
fed the dog again, and beguiled it into following 
the march. And by and by the monkey jumped on 
the dog’s back and rode along. 

Every day the proceeding was repeated. The 
monkey rode the whole of the remaining eighty 
miles of the journey on the dog’s back. Every 
night he shared his supper with the dog, and slept 
curled up close to him. 

Jeremiah’s exit was worthy of his career. His 
master, having to move, decided to give the 
monkey away instead of taking him. As he went 
out to mount his horse when leaving the bungalow, 
he beheld the scorned and rejected Jeremiah come 
from one of the rooms where packing was going 
on, and hop across the carriage drive. 

Under his arms were two cherished Venetian 
glass vases; a metal ornament was in one hand 
and a small pair of bellows in the other. His 
pouches were distended with stolen dainties. 

When he saw he was observed, he darted up a 
tree, flung down the vases with an angry scream, 
bit a hole in the bellows and hurled them after 
the glasses. Then with a triumphant chatter he 
disappeared among the upper branches, and was 
seen no more. , 





SPARTAN TRAINING. 

Perhaps the children who are not “‘coddled” are 
happiest as well as hardiest, in the end. At least, 
those who have their share of sympathy and 
affection, while learning at the same time to scout 
at fear, are surely fortunate. 


A young man who rode horseback to perfection, 
was asked when and how he learned. 

“Oh,” said he, carelessly, “when I was a little 
fellow my father put me on a horse, and told me 
how to ride. I was afraid, and slid off; but every 
time I touched the ground he cuffed me and set me 
on again. So I found it cheaper to learn!” 

A certain stern Greenlander, when the breakers 
were riding highest over the rocks, would place his 

oung son in a kayak and throw him into the surf. 

he little fellow, with the double paddle in his 
hand, would watch his opportunity, right himself 
as he descended, and then triumphantly paddle 
through the boiling sea to the little haven where 
the canoes land. 

“You will drown your boy!” people used to say 
to this Spartan father; but the sage hunter of seals 
and whales would reply : 

“If the boy cannot right a kayak in a stormy sea, 
he cannot kill a seal; and if he cannot kill a seal, 
he cannot live in Greenland. And in that case he 
might as well die!” 


WHICH ? 


That the average negro is inclined to be lazy, 
and that he also has a keen sense of the ludicrous, 
is shown by the following story received directly 
from the lips of an old “uncle,” who vouches for 
its truth: 


“Une’ Toby,” a man for whom Bartlett’s Creek 
has more attractions than the hot and grassy cotton 
field, not long ago took a “day off” in pursuit of 
his favorite amusement. He baited his hook, and 
long and patiently sat upon the bank of the stream, 
vainly waiting for a bite. At last, under the 
combined influence of the warmth of the day and 
the sluggish movement of the stream, Unc’ Toby 
fell asleep. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of trout, and while 
our weary angler slept, an enormous fish took the 
bait and pul'ed him into the creek. 

Of course this awakened the old man, and he 
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was overheard to inquire, as he floundered about 
in the water: 

“For de Lord’s sake, Toby, am dis niggah 
a-fishin’, or am dis fish a-niggerin’?” 


SYMPATHETIC BUTTER. 


It is the way of poets—poets and children—to 
attribute their own feelings to natural objects. 
For them the wind sighs, the brook laughs, and the 
landscape smiles or frowns. 


“Mister Green,” said a venerable negro, entering 
the store of the village grocer and provision-dealer 
one morning, “here’s some butter my missus made, 
an’ I done toted it in to see if yo’d hab de opp’tunity 
to sell it, sah.” 

“Good butter, is it?” said the storekeeper, as he 
took the package. 

“Yas, sah, prime butter,” responded the old 
darky; ‘‘on’y I’s feared it mought ’a’ melted jess a 
bit on de way.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” said the grocer; “this is a 





pretty cool morning.” 

“Yas, sah,” said the darky, wiping his face with | 
his big handkerchief, “dis am a mighty pleasant, | 
cool mawnin’; but yo’ see, I toted it down here 
pooty fast.” 


SEASONABLE, 

The most conclusive test that we know the! 
significance of a word is our ability to use it in its | 
proper connection. 

“Tommy,” said the teacher, ‘do you know what 
the word ‘foresight’ means?” | 

“Yes’m.” 
“Can you give me an illustration?” 

m. 


| 


“Yes 

“You may do so.” 

“Last night my mamma told the doctor he might 
as well call round and see me Thanksgiving 
night.”— Washington Star. 


NEIGHBORLY AMENITIES. 


The New York Weekly has this little item of news 
from the suburbs: 


“Why in the world don’t you grease that lawn- 
mower of yours?” asked a lady of her next-door 
neighbor’s hired man. 

“Missis told me not to till you had your pianer 
tuned,” answered the hired man. 


A SCHOOLBOY who “builded better than he 
knew,” described St. Augustine, Florida, as “a 





great summer resort in the winter.” 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use | 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ Containing nothing in- 
jurious, they will not disorder the stomach like cough 
syrups and balsams. Sold only in boxes. 


HOOD'S PAPER DOLLS 


gest, handsomest set yet published. A lovely Fam- 
ily of Five, with many changes of clothing, 17 pieces in 
all. Beautifully lithographed, strongly made of heavy 
manilla, Fine —. gift, kent to any address for 
one trade-mark from Hood’s Pills and 10 cts. in stamps 
by C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. Mention this paper. 


. are mild and effective. Do not 
Hood’s Pills ain or gripe. Cure Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, all liver troubles. 25c. at druggists or 
by mail of C. L Hoop & Co., Proprietors, Lowell, Mass. 


BLOOKER’S 


DUTCH COCOA 


ies Has received the 


Grand Prix, 


the highest medal of 
this kind awarded at the 


Antwerp Exposition. 











It is Pure Cocoa of the 
highest grade, uniform and 
unvarying in quality and 
the choicest for the con- 
noisseur at the breakfast- 
table, ‘five - o’clock’’ or 
sick-room. 


Sample FREE on receipt of postage, 2c. 
In the tin or cup it is Reddish Brown color like the 
Finest Cocoa Bean, proving its Absolute Purity. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., Sole Agents for the U. S., 
P. 0. Box 150, New York. 








Combinations Suitable for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. | 


No. 1.—Six Ladies’ Fine Embroidered Swiss § 
81 Handkerchiefs, assorted patterns, with 


egant Fancy Box. « 
——_—_—ewwoer { 

No. 3.—One Ladies’ Fine Wool Fascinator; can (¢ 
be worn as Shawl or Fascinator, in ¢ 

( 

( 

( 


x 


Black, White, Blue, Pink or Cardinal ; 


Pid ddd ddd ddd ddd 








Two Ladies’ Initial Handkerchiefs, and 5 

» One Ladies’ Fine Swiss Embroidered § 

; $1. Handkerchief. § 
—_—o_OoOo 

> No.12.—Six Men’s Hemstitched Plain, Whiteor @ 

» Fancy Bordered Handkerchiefs, and 

, 1. One Men’s Fancy Trimmed Night Shirt. 8 
ODPPDD DID 

Any one of the above combinations sent post- ) 

§ paid to any address on receipt of one dollar. 2 

$ If goods are unsatisfactory in any way. 2 

§ money will be refunded on application. 2 

) Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. § 

¢ NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING CO., Lynn, Mass. § 





(Adv. | 
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THE TWIN-DRAGON 

is on every piece of 
Llama Striped Fleece, 
Polka P. K. Fleece, 
English Fleece. 


These fabrics are just the thing 
for warm little night-slips for the 
Baby, and for wrappers and un- 
derwear. You can get these 
Fleeces in plain weaves, and in 
dainty piqué and striped effects. 
Also in white and colors. Nothing 
could be more suitable for house- 
jackets and children’s dresses. 
Sold by all leading Retailers. 


O’Neill’s 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


.. SPECIAL .. 
Boy’s Reefers. 


Fine All Wool 
Blue Chinchilla, 
Fast Color Wool 

) lined, Handsomely 
Bound. Velvet 
Collar in 5 to 16 
years’ sizes. Sailor 
Collar in 2 1-2 to 7 
years’ sizes. 


*4.98 


each. Positively 
the best value ever 
offered. 


¥ 
For 
Baby 


and 


Mother 








N. B. When ordering by mail give chest 
| measure, length of sleeve from centre of back 
and age. 

Mention The Companion. 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St.,N. Y. 











The Best 


Christmas 


Present for 


$1. 


a0 


that money will buy. 


Style Harmonette, 3 Chord Bars, 18 Strings. 


Instruction Book, with six 


pieces of Music, Tuning Key, Imitation Tortoise Shell Pick. Nicely packed. 


Send money-order, postal note or stamps. 


Easy. os. 


This offer limited to Jan. 15, 1895. 


Easy to buy. 


Send for complete catalogue of Autoharp and Music. 


Alfred Dolge & Son, 110 East 13th Street, New York. 
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CROWN 


Pianos and Organs 


We are doing our part toward creating harmony throughout this 
great country of ours. We made the World’s Fair Grounds ring with 
melody, and received Medals and Diplomas of highest honor. 

We are anxious to bring music into your home—into a 
homes. At the rate our instruments are now selling — we’ll do it. 

The ‘“‘Crown’’ Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier is the present 
sensation of the musical world and can ONLY be had on the Crown Piano. 
It gives a perfect Piano with the additional power to imitate at will the 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, etc., as an accompaniment to the 
Piano, or as independent Instruments. It does not add to the cost. 


million 


Our Catalogue, handsomely illustrated, gives full 
information and will be mailed free to any address. 


GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., 323 to 333 So. Canal St., Chicago, III. 
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With it the little 
ones begin to ‘write, 
in middle age they 

prefer it to all others, and 
when old they will not depart 
from it. 


Sample card, 12 different numbers, sent 
post-paid on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 


PEN COMPANY, 810 Broadway, New York. 
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THE 


SPENCERIAN 








FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS. 3 






Brown’s 
French 
Dressing 






For LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS and SHOES 









has been the most reliable Dressing before the public; an indispep- 
sable article for every lady to have, and for the price at which it is 
sold, as to quality and quantity it has no equal. More of this Dressing 
is sold throughout the WorLD than any other make. 

Ask your dealer for it, and take no other but BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING. 







Most people cook 


Vegetables 


in the old, plain, not 
particularly appetizing 
style, without knowing 
that by modern methods the simplest, most inexpensive, 
such as rice, potatoes, tomatoes, etc., can be made 
delicious and delicate. A little of 


Licbig Company’s Extract of Beef 


and a little painstaking will do it. 
Send postal to Liebig Co., P. O. Box 2718, N. Y., for Miss Maria Parloa’s Cook Book telling you how. 





CRESCENT Bicycle 


WILL AGAIN LEAD IN 1895. 


a the present year we have fully demonstrated that first- 


class Bicycles can be made and sold at the prices quoted 







below. These prices were made not only for 1894 but 


for 1895, and for years to come. Crescent prices are honest 


prices—hence no reduction is necessary. 


One price the year round. 





One price to everybody. 





CRESCENTS Nos. 1 and 4, 
(28-inch Wheels,) 


CRESCENTS Nos. 2 and 5, 
(26-inch Wheels, ) 


$50) 


CRESCENTS Nos. 3 and 6, $40) 


(24-inch Wheels, 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, ,Shicaz9._ 


FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





= 


The brett, tialf- Hose 
Are so constructed as to Fit. 


They contain NO BUNCHES, 
They contain NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, 
They contain NOTHING to ANNOY and are made of 


The BEST YARNS and in a Great Variety of Attractive Styles, 
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Some Rare 
Old Violins 
At a Bargain. 


If you want to buy your girl or boy a genuine Old Violin — an 
instrument possessing that delicious mellow tone found only in Old 
Violins — at from $25.00 to $100.00, write to us immediately. 


LYON & HEALY, 24-26 Adams St., Chicago. 


Our Catalogue, ‘“‘RARE OLD VIOLINS,” 
Violins are sent upon one week's trial. 


will be sent 


(FREE) upon application. 
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poe Py Christy Carver, 14 in. long. 


CHRISTY 
KNIVES 


These two Christy Knives, Bread Knife and Carver, 


will be sent to any address on receipt of $1.00. The grea 
thing about the ya A Knife is the Edge. It’s all in the 
Edge. That’s what makes them the best cutting Knives in 
the world. The peculiar wavy edge is a new idea in cut- 
lery. The Carving Knife goes through meat like a razor 
and the Bread Knife cuts new, hot bread as thin as old. Our 
agents earn h i rite for particulars. 


pre 
THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch Street, Fremont, Ohio. 

















Look for th - k t 6 
“Send for Desortptive Price List SHAW STOCKING Co., Lowell, Mass, 
99 
autauqua”-Desk.» FREE: 
|NATION “S$ rr) 

With A‘ COMB SO or EET: DME” SOAP 

Most popular desk ever made. Exceeds in number in use any other one article of furniture and has 
laddened a hundred thousand hearts, SOLID OAK throughout, hand-rubbed finish. The drop leaf, writing 
d, closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain It stands 5 feet high, is 244 feet wide and 1034 inches deep. 


YOU USE THE GOODS THIRTY 


ComBINATION Box KIN'S TAR Soap 
Jue ——s Comranis J DOR. LEA event Danoguyp “#2 DAYS BEFORE BILL IS DUE 
“Sweet Home” Soap UNEQUALED FOR bara rrr dons ' 
300 Bans AST AN AVERAGE Famity’ $5.00 yy, DOZ- SULPHUR SOAP, . ---45 
ere «FOR ALL LAUNDRY AND Hoy Qtt ‘JAR odJEsKa Coto Crea 
pult VEftposes IT HAS NO SUPERIOR 1 ‘SourHinG- CURES CHAPPED SK? 25 
wolans WHITE WOOLEN Soap... Borne ESKA TOOTH Powers . 
1 Prenrect SOAP FOR FLAWNELS 3 70 | 1 BOCiaes THE TEETH, HARDENS "2S 
puGS. BORAXINE SOAP : Fae GUMS, THE BREATH 
9 Pet POSSIBLY INJURE THE rapaic” -9O | 4 pyr SPANISH ROSE SAcHtr Powoeg 
~9 SIMPLE~ EASY-EFFicipny 1 Naporeon Shaving S -.25 
% poz. MpdJESKA COMPLEXION Soap 60 1 100,000 FAMILIES USE IM A Ye *~ 10 
Exquisite ra arene ATEN are. ASSORTIENT_OUR Bax —~¥ pe 
£,102., MODJESKA RFume ConTENTS IF BOUGHT AT RETAR, cosy 
ty tt re tASTIng 20 | Tet esk wou AT RETANL, frase 
4 DOL OnenE OATMEAL TOILET Seay 320 | DD” g $10:00, DESK O08 
if bor. Eure TOILET Soap, Sn 3 Au (ory cet ™ Grans. $2000 











After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone. All 
middlemen’s profits are returned to you in valuable premiums, so well 
bought as to save you half the regular retail prices. The Larkin plan 
saves you half the cost. The manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every 
middleman adds COST. The publishers of this paper know every claim is 
sustained by the facts. 

Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you 
remit in advance, you willreceive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
resent for the lady of the house, and shipment same day order is received. 
he pubiishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument 
or comment if the box or DESK does not prove all expected. Booklet illus- 
trating ten other premiums free upon application. . ae 
Write your order like this, TODAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF «« SWEET 
HOME’’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the CHAUTAUQUA DESK. 

"If after thirty days’ trial I find the Soaps and the Desk entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
I will remit you $10.00 ; if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, 
making no charge for what | have used." 

Name, ii aicbsabsobs 
Occupation, ... a eee 
P.O State, 


7570 j2% w THE LARKIN: SOAPM FG: (O- BuUFFALaNY 
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rsg2==5 16 PAGES EVERY WEEK. 
Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible Teg in n New York rk City. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 


Dr. oo see Christmas Offers. 


[N all this Wide, Wide World there is no better Paper for the Home Circle than THE 

CHRISTIAN HERALD. Charmingly Edited in Dr. Talmage’s happiest vein, Beautifully 
Illustrated with a Profusion of Lovely Pictures, handsomely Printed on Excellent Paper from 
Large, Clear Type, and published 52 times a year, it interests both old and young, and is 
- sure of a hearty welcome wherever it goes. With every Issue it grows in Beauty and Inter- 
est, and they who once Subscribe feel they never again can be happy without it. It makes 
Home Brigther, Cheerier, Sweeter, and Better, and the Family that does not yet enjoy the ™ 
Charm of its Weekly Visits, lacks something that only THE CHRISTIAN HERALDcan supply. ™ 


As an EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT to give it a fair trial, if you send $2.00 to-day, Dr. Talmage will send any one of the 
following three unequaled Premiums (ALL CHARGES FULLY PREPAID),and THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for ONE whole YEAR. 


GOSPEL HYMNS—SIX VOLUMES IN ONE—FREE! 


NEVER BEFORE has it been possible to secure these 739 HYMNS, constituting the books usually 
known as GOSPEL HYMNS 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 all in ONE VOLUME, but THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD has secured a large edition of these marvelously soul-stirring Hymns in COMBINED 
FORM, WITHOUT A DUPLICATE, printed from LARGE TYPE and SET TO MUSIC, and Beau- 
tifully Bound in Maroon Cloth, with Red Edges and GOLD Stamp. Very rich and choice. 

Remember all the Hymns contained in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of the GOSPEL HYMNS, used by D. L. MOODY and Ira D. 
SANKEY in their famous Evangelistic meetings in this and other countries, are found in this volume, which measures, 
WHEN OPEN, 8 1-2 x 12 inches, and contains about 700 LARGE PAGES. Every Song-loving home should have one. 












































HELPS, making altogether 1581 pages. This 
VINITY CIRCUIT, OVERLAPPING EDGES, 
GOLD edges, which give it a VERY RICH 
Subject-Index, Biblical GAZETTEER, and 13 
COLORED MAPS prepared by Major Conder. Each Bible has SILK HEAD-BANDS, a BOOK- 
MARK, and is packed in a NEAT BOX and sent, ALL EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. 


You cannot find anywhere a more suitable Holiday RRs |e Gift than one of these beautiful Teachers’ Bibles, and if 
you intend to gladden the heart of Pastor, Superinten- ~ - dent, Teacher, Scholar, Christian Endeavorer, Epworth 
Leaguer, or Christian Worker generally, here is your . opportunity, as long as our supply may last. 


DR. TALMAGE’S “PATHWAY OF LIFE”—FREE! 


544 LARGE Pages. Over 200 ENGRAVINGS. Half-tone Portrait of Dr.Talmage. Bound in Rich 


Cloth and Gilt. Measures, when open, from tip to tip, 9x15 INCHES. WEIGHS 3 POUNDS. 
Among those who cordially endorse this Great Book, are HER MAJESTY,QUEEN VICTORIA, Ex-Pres. HARRISON,Hon. 
J.G. CARLISLE, Gen. O.O. HOWARD, Miss Frances WILLARD, Bishops VINCENT, HURST, and GRANBERY, Joseph 
COOK, Governor Fitzhugh LEE, Senator John SHERMAN, Harriet Beecher STOWE, and Neal DOW. * * “THE 
PATHWAY OF LIFE ” contains DR. TALMAGE’S Grandest, Best, and most Beautiful Thoughts. It goes out into the 
world to do good and to help men and women in their efforts to attain to higher and better and more successful lives. 


“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE” has never been Sold at Less than $3.75. You will find it Worth its Weight in Gold. 


Remember THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the only Paper in the World edited by DR.TALMAGE, and 
ANY ONE of att Premiums may EACH BE SENT TO A SEPARATE ADDRESS. As WE PREPAY CHARGES, we are offering you 


TWO VERY APPROPRIATE PRESENTS FOR $2.00. 


As soon as our stock is exhausted, we immediately Refund the Money. Do you long to 
make your Home more attractive ? Let THE CHRISTIAN HERALD enter it. Like a ray of 


sunshine, it will brighten and cheer, z 
encourage and comfort. You cannot Fi he UAC, 


If you desire all THREE PREMIUMS mentioned above with THE cia 
COMBINATION PREMIUM OFFER. HERALD for One Year, send us $4. If you desire any TWO of the above 
Premiums send us $3. Each Premium and the Paper may be sent toa SEPARATE ADDRESS WITHOUT extra EXPENSE. 


with over 400 pages of ILLUSTRATED 
beautiful Bible is Bound in LEATHER, DI- 
Hand-crimped Corners, and with RED UNDER 
appearance. It contains a CONCORDANCE, 







































































